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THE BINDWEED AND THE CORN. 


BY CHAUNCEY HARE TOWNSEND. 


I saw the bindweed twining round the corn, 

And from that sight a thousand thoughts 
were born. 

Graceful the bindweed looked, although a 
weed, 

Precious for ornament, if not for need. 

The strong, tall stalk, how lovingly it clad! 

And of its comrade did the stalk seem glad; 

Aye, proud of the pink, almond-smelling 
flowers, 

Whose drooping arms might serve for fairies’ 
bowers. 


Yet, said I, men will part those comrades 
twain, 

And cry, ‘‘The weed doth spoil the precious 
grain!’’ 

Will throw the weed away to fade and die, 

But lay the grain in precious garner by: 

‘And yet God is,” I cried, with voice for- 
lorn, 

“God of the weed not less than of the corn!” 


KDITORIAL NOTES, 


The catastrophe which has befallen the 
unfortunate city of Galveston saddens 
all hearts. . In six short hours the entire 
island on which it stood was overwhelmed 
by the Gulf of Mexico, which rose in a 
tidal wave under the stress of a tornado, 
and buried it, sweeping away a part of it 
altogether, destroying piers, buildings, 
and bridges, and severing all connections 
with the mainland. Nota house escaped 
injury; many disappeared. No one will 
ever know the number of lives lost, but 
it probably exceeds 5,000. It is a literal 
fulfilment, upon a great scale, of the 
catastrophe recorded 1900 years ago: ‘‘The 
man built his house upon the sand: and 
the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and smote upon that 
house, and it fell: and great was the fall 
thereof.” Every effort will be made to 
succor the unhappy survivors; but the ex- 
tent of the sorrow and suffering no words 
can measure. 





Another triumph for coéducation in the 
State of New York. Rochester University 
joins Cornell and Columbia. While anony- 
mous writers in Eastern newspapers are 
casting their futile slurs on coéducation, 
the University of Rochester, New York, 
opens her doors to women. A new 
dormitory and other accommodations for 
the new students will be needed, and the 
women of the city, headed by Susan B. 
Anthony, have raised fifty thousand dol- 
lars, the sum required. Particulars in 
another column. 





The work of Louisiana women for State 
and city, so admirably detailed by Miss 
Kate M. Gordon, of New Orleans, in the 
N. O. Picayune, will be found this week 
in our State Correspondence. It ought to 
be circulated as a leaflet throughout the 
entire South. 





Mark Hanna would not need to deplore 
“public apathy,” and appeal to million- 
aires for contributions, if Eastern women 
were enfranchised. In Colorado both 





parties appeal to the women for help, and 
the appeal is not disregarded. The Den- 
ver Times (Republican) affirms that in the 
Democratic primaries of September 4 
‘disreputable women’”’ voted, and says: 


Denver women have an opportunity now 
to take hold in a way full of promise. 
The Woman's Republican Campaign Club, 
the same which did excellent service two 
years ago, has called a meeting of women 
to-morrow, Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the 
ordinary of the Brown Palace Hotel, to 
take steps to bring out thefull vote. The 
club is not a permanent organization, like 
that of the old-fashioned political ‘‘work- 
ers” of the other sex. Its work is for the 
campaign, and looks mainly to securing a 
full vote. Every woman who desires the 
success of the Republican party is asked 
to be present, whether she has been spe- 
cifically spoken to on the subject or not. 
There is no spirit of exclusiveness of any 
description. Belief in the principles of 
the Republican party is the only qualifica- 
tion demanded. Thorough, conscientious 
work will win. The woman who does not 
vote is never counted in the result. She 
is worth no more to the community than 
before the privilege of voting was conferred 
on her. 





“Gerrit Smith: The Story of a Noble 
Man’s Life’’ is the title of an attractive 
pamphlet of 80 pages, just published by 
Charles A. Hammond, through the press 
of W. N. Humphrey, Geneva, N. Y. It is 
a story worthy to be retold. Gerrit Smith 
was indeed one of ‘‘Nature’s noblemen.” 
The largest land-owner in the State, mag- 
nificent in person, generous, public-spir- 
ited, liberal and hospitable, he was a 
man who, having wealth, knew how to 
dedicate it to high purposes; a man whose 
ample means did not prevent him from 
investing in the bank of ideas, Let young 
men and women know more about this 
man, who was an abolitionist in 1834, the 
friend of Lincoln in 1860, and a co-worker 
with John Brown in 1856, an advocate of 
‘Cuba Libre’ in 1865, and a lifelong 
friend of free religion. He helped keep 
Kansas free, and made North Elba the 
hope of the colored man before the war 
and a shrine to the lover of freedom after 
the war. The pamphlet closes with a 
sermon which Robert Collyer delivered in 
Unity Church, Chicago, the Sunday after 
the death of Mr. Smith, Jan. 11, 1875. 





Many of the leading educators of the 
State of Colorado desire the renomina- 
tion and election of Mrs. Helen L. Gren- 
fell, as superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. An address to her is signed by the 
presidents of all the State institutions of 
higher education, the superintendents of 
the leading city schools, principals of 
various high schools and county superin- 
tendents of a large number of counties. 
The signatures represent all shades of 
political belief and all parties, and the 
address therefore is non partisan in char- 
acter. It represents the ardent desire of 
those who have the confidence of all 
classes of people in educational work to 
have Mrs. Grenfell continued in the office 
that for two years past she has filled with 
signal efficiency. The Denver News of 
Sept. 9 says: 

To the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Mrs. Grenfell has 
brought a thorough knowledge of educa- 
tioval work, a zeal in promoting the pub 
lic-school system, and a devotion to 
the cause of public education that has 
rendered her administration above criti- 
cism, and secured for it commendation 
such as no similar officer ever received. 
There should be no politics in education, 
and Mrs. Grenfell’s unanimous nomina- 
tion by all parties, and her reélection, 
would attest the popular regard in which 
she is held, and bea fitting reward for 
faithful service rendered the State’s high- 
est interest. 

Contrast this action with the narrow 
conservatism of the Boston school board, 
which regards a woman as ineligible to 
the position of principal of a public 
school. 





The anthracite coal miners declare that 
they have exhausted every effort to 
induce the operators to meet them in 
friendly conference for regulation of a 
fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work, 
and for a settlement of all points at 
issue, and that they are willing to submit 
their case to honest arbitration, as is 
enjoined upon them by the Constitution 
of theirorganization. One of its articles 
provides that they shall use all honorable 
means to maintain peace between them- 
selves and their employers, ‘“‘adjusting all 
differences, so far as possible. by arbitra- 
tion and conciliation, so that strikes may 
become unnecessary.”’ The difficulties 
which have arisen between the miners and 
the operators appear to be exactly the 





sort which ought to be submitted to hon- 
est arbitration. In any event, the miners, 
in this declaration, and in the genera! will- 
ingness which they have shown from the 
beginning to arbitrate, have thrown the 
burden of proof upon the operators to 
show why they will not meet the miners 
half way. The public is sufficiently inter- 
ested in a peaceful settlement to insist 
that every means of conciliation shall be 
exhausted, and that war shall be a last re- 
sort. Public sympathy, in case of a strike, 
will, in this case, be with tbe miners. 
Congress, at its next session, ought to 
creata a court of arbitration, with power 
to enforce its awards, such as exists in 
New Zealand where women are voters. 


~ 
> 





Our junior editor in a private letter of 
Sept. 12, gave the following refreshing 
glimpse of camp life on Lake Memphre- 
magog: 

Itis a wild and wonderful storm here 
to-day; as fine as being in our Martha's 
Vineyard cottage in a great blow. Itisa 
sight to see the tall trees swaying like 
seaweed in stormy water, and the roar of 
the forest is grand. The lake is covered 
with white caps, the curtains are swaying 
in the wind, and there is an exhilarating 
sense of the unusual in the air. 

What a contrast to the destructive effect 
of the same “‘line storm’’ in unfortunate 
Galveston a few days before! 


MIDYEAR BUSINESS COMMITTEE MEETING 








If any of the General Officers of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso, 
ciation thought it hard that they should 
have to take a slice out of their usual 
midyear vacation, before the end of the 
hot weather, for meetings of the Business 
Committee, they must have felt after- 
wards that in this case duty had been its 
own reward. So many enjoyable features 
were mingled with the business that there 
was for most of us quite as much pleasure 
as labor. 

The Business Committee met at Miss 
Anthony’s home in Rochester, N. Y., and 
to those of us who had never been there 
before, this was in itself an interesting 
and memorable experience. One could 
not help wishing those Antis who imagine 
that the suffragists are not ‘home wom 
en’’ could see Miss Anthony in her own 
home, and go through the pleasant house, 
neat as wax from garret to cellar, and 
filled with tokens of regard from public 
and private friends. The walls were hung 
with testimonials and photographs, the 
floors spread with the Turkish rugs pre- 
sented to Miss Anthony by the suffragists 
on her eightieth birthday, and every dish 
and spoon on the hospitable board seemed 
to be a souvenir, with a history of its 
own, Those who imagine that ‘suffrage 
women” doe not command the love of their 
own families might learn a lesson, also, if 
they could see how sedulously Miss An- 
thony is cared for by the devoted sister 
concerning whom a relative said, many 
years agu, “Susan could always preach, 
but Mary practises.”’ All Miss Anthony’s 
friends—and they number thousands who 
have never seen her face—must be glad 
that after a long life of courageous and 
untiring labor in a noble cause, she has 
so peaceful a haven for her later years as 
this pleasant, simple, home-like house, al- 
most literally ‘‘under her own vine and 
fig-tree,”’ for there is a fine grape-vine in 
the faultlessly clean yard, and the quiet 
street is shaded with beautiful trees. 

Here the fuil Business Committee met, 
Miss Clay having come all the way from 
Kentucky, Mrs. Upton from Ohio, and 
Mrs. McCulloch from Illinois; and here 
for three days they held committee meet- 
ings morning, noon, and night. Then 
they all took the train for Wyoming, 
N. Y., and there spent three days longer 
together, under the hospitable roof of 
Mrs. Lydia Avery Coonley Ward, who had 
arranged for a suffrage “symposium” in 
one of the Wyoming churches, and had 
invited all the National Officers to be her 
guests. Her summer home, beautifully 
located, and commanding an enchanting 
prospect of hills and woods, is a vast old 
mansion that used to bea water-cure. As 
our business was still unfinished, Mrs. 
Ward gave up one parlor to our exclusive 
use, and here the committee meetings 
went on again, morning, noon, and night, 
until the affairs of the nation were settled, 
so far as the Business Committee could 
settle them. 

The chief matters under discussion were 
the Bazar, the issue of a large quantity of 
new literature, and the work of organiza- 
tion. I think we were allimpressed anew 
with the masterly ability of Mrs. Catt, 





and her statesmanlike grasp of the whole 
situation of the cause, all over the country. 
She had made out a complete list of the 
States, with the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the movement in each one, 
the strong and weak points in the State 
constitution, the time of the Senatorial 
election, the political situation, and other 
factors bearing on the prospect of secur- 
ing equal suffrage. She set these facts 
before the committee, who discussed 
them, and then decided what specific suf- 
frage measure it would be best to counsel 
the friends in each State to try to obtain. 
The function of the National Officers in 
the matter is of course only advisory, as 
each State Suffrage Association manages 
its own affairs; but it is no small advan- 
tage for the friends of equal rights in all 
parts of the country to have at their ser- 
vice the counsel of a woman with such a 
head as our president. If she lives and 
keeps her health, we may expect to see 
several new stars added to the suffrage 
flag within the next ten years. 

In the intervals between committee 
meetings, we were taken for delightful 
rides amid beautiful scenery, and were 
shown the fine public library of Wyoming, 
a library of 3,000 volumes in a handsome 
and commodious building, for which the 
town is indebted to Mrs, Coonley Ward 
and her family. We took walks through 
the pleasant orchards around the house, 
where delicious apples and plums hung 
from the trees and carpeted the grass; we 
sat by the spring, discussing the prospects 
of woman suffrage with mouths full of 
fruit; or listened to Professor Ward’s in- 
teresting accounts of what he had seen in 
his extensive travels, or swung in the ham- 
mocks, or sat on the broad veranda look- 
ing out between great trees at the lovely 
hills. It was a privilege to make the 
acquaintance of the family—a family of 
patriarchal size, grandmother, daughter, 
grandsons, granddaughters, and great- 
grandchildren all dwelling under the 
same roof in their summer home, and 
with the same sweet spirit pervading the 
whole household. Twenty-seven of us 
sat down to supper the first evening; and 
when Miss Laura Clay conducted the reli- 
gious services on Sunday morning, the 
family formed quite a congregation. Most 
delightful of all was it to meet Mrs. 
Ward’s mother, Mrs. Susan Look Avery, 
whose name is familiar to the readers of 
the WomMAN’s JOURNAL through her com- 
munications. She is eighty-three, and 
might be taken for sixty; and her mind is 
as alert as a girl’s. When something was 
said of her youthfulness, she answered, 
“It is because I am a suffragist, and be- 
cause I take so much interest in politics, 
and do not let my mind dwell upon small 
discomforts and worries.’”’ Mrs, Avery 
and Mrs. Ward are strong friends of the 
WomAN's JOURNAL, and Mrs, Avery in- 
vited me to a private conference to dis 
cuss ways and means of spreading our 
paper “over the whole earth.’’ It would 
soon be spread over the whole United 
S ates if the president of every suffrage 
club saw as clearly as this lady of eighty- 
three the good that may be done by cir- 
culating the suffrage papers. 

Rev. Anna Shaw preached an eloquent 
sermon in one of the Wyoming churches 
on Sunday evening. On Monday evening, 
Mrs. Coonley Ward presided at the ‘‘sym- 
posium,’’ and addresses were made by 
Miss Anthony, Miss Clay, Mrs. Upton, 
Mrs. McCulloch and the present writer, to 
an audience that was unexpectedly large 
for a rainy evening. Mrs. Catt, Miss 
Shaw, and Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery had 
been obliged to leave earlier. The next 
morning all scattered—Miss Clay and Mrs. 
McCulloch to visit Niagara Falls together 
on their way to their respective homes, 
Miss Anthony, Mrs. Upton, and her secre- 
tary, Miss Hauser, to Rochester and Au- 
burn, N. Y., and I to pass a day at Miss 
Anne Fitzhugh Miller’s camp on Lake 
Seneca, of which more next week. 

A little incident that happened as we 
were on our way from Mrs. Coonley 
Ward’s home to the station showed that 
some, at least, of the seed sown at the 
symposium had fallen upon good ground. 
Mrs. Ward’s coachman, who was driving 
us, said, ‘‘Ladies, I want to tell you that 
Ihave heard your words, and that I am 
with you heart and soul; and you shall 
have the strength of my vote.” He went 
on to enlarge on the absurdity of the 
opposition to equal rights, speaking with 
a force and good sense which showed that 
on this question Patrick had clearer sight 
aud sounder judgment than some college 
professors. Nothing that happened on 
our whole trip seemed to give Miss An- 
thony more pleasure. A. 8. B. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss SARAH FULLER has been princi- 
pal of the Horace Mann School for the 
Deaf, ever since it was opened in Boston 
nearly thirty-one years ago. This was the 
first day-school for the deaf and dumb in 
America, and is one of the best-equipped 
institutions of its kind in the world. 


Miss Lucy ALLEN, daughter of Mr. 
Nathaniel T. Allen, of West Newton, 
Mass., recently gave an interesting lecture 
at Linekin, Me., on her visit to the 
Passion Play at Oberammergau, for the 
benefit of the Village Improvement Society 
of that charming seaside village. It was 
largely attended, both by residents and 
summer visitors. 


Mary E, May, the matron of the State 
Hospital and preceptress of the training 
school located at Rochester, N. Y., read a 
paper on “The Work of Nursing the In- 
sane,” at the last meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Superintendents of Train- 
ing Schools for Nurses. This paper, 
which is one of much value, is published 
in the September Trained Nurse and 
Hospital Review. 


Mrs. CHARLES S, SARGENT, of Brook- 
line, Mass., is as much interested in 
botany, perhaps, as her husband, Profes- 
sor Sargent, who is at the head of the 
Arnold Arboretum. She is at present 
illustrating Professor Sargent’s work on 
the silva of North America, The work 
which Mrs. Sargent did in painting the 
flowers and fruits of the trees in the Jesup 
collection at the Natural History Museum 
in New York has received much favorable 
comment. 


Mrs. MAry ELWELL, of New York City, 
all through last winter visited the various 
missions in the tenement-house district, 
telling the children wonder stories from 
the rich stores of Greek, Roman, and 
Scandinavian mythology. Seeing how de- 
lighted her listeners were, she had lantern 
slides prepared to illustrate her tales. 
Mrs, Elwell was charmed with the suc- 
cess of her effort, and next winter she 
proposes to teach them to sing Scotch, 
English, Irish, and German songs. 


Miss HATTIE HAMILTON has just been 
appointed clerk in the office of the Super- 
intendent of the Toledo, O., Free Employ- 
ment Bureau. Miss Hamilton was for a 
long time secretary of the Laundry- 
workers’ Union. She also served one or 
two terms as trustee of the Central Labor 
Union, and was a regularly accredited 
delegate from her union to that body. 
Asa member of organized labor, she has 
occupied positions of prominence for a 
number of years past. She was recom- 
mended for her new position by Governor 
Nash and the State Labor Commissioner 
Ratchford. 


Mrs. J. Riper Capy, who died last 
week at her home in Hudson, N. Y., was 
a leader in all educational and charitable 
movements, and noted for her generosity 
and attainments. For years she was a 
member of the Board of Managers of the 
State House of Refuge for Women, in 
Hudson, and was at different times presi- 
dent and secretary of the Board. She 
was a member of the Board of Managers 
of the Home for the Aged, a charter mem- 
ber and former president of the Fortnight- 
ly Club, and a prominent member of the 
Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 


Mrs. W. Irvine Way, of Chicago, wife 
of the well-known publisher and bib- 
liophile, even before Gloria Cardew had 
won fame in England for her charming 
work in coloring illustrations, had been 
attracted to similar experiments by some 
superb Morris editions which her husband 
possessed. The beautifully designed in- 
itials so strongly suggested illumination, 
that Mrs. Way forthwith began to study 
ancient missals, in which he Newbury 
library of Chicago is particularly rich. 
After producing some exquisite examples 
of illumination, Mrs. Way, ambitious to 
extend her experiments in color, possessed 
herself of English classics whose line 
drawings lend themselves to the decora- 
tive treatment. With an inherent senti- 
ment for color, and a deft and skilful 
hand, Mrs. Way made instantaneous suc- 
cess of her work both artistically and 
commercially. Nosooner were her hand- 
decorated books placed on exhibition than 
they found ready buyers. Indeed, the 
new movement in book-making in the 
West is by no means limited to the occa- 
sional worker, but has spread to a large 
class. ’ 
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ARE WOMEN PASTORS A SUCCESS? 


Let the following documents testify. 
They relate to the termination of the pas- 
toral relation between Mrs. Amelia A. 
Frost and the Orthodox Congregational 
Church of Littleton, Mass. 

Six and one-half years ago our columns 
contained an account of Mrs. Frost's 
ordination. A year later we recorded her 
installation by council as the first to take 
place in the United States. So far as we 
can learn there has, as yet, been no second, 
though many women are now doing hon- 
orable service in the pulpit. 

As this regularly instituted woman pas- 
torate comes to a close, it is well to note 
its success. 

During six and a half years of pastoral 
work, Mrs. Frost has seen one-fourth as 
many received into church membership as 
during the first fifty years of its existence. 
Add to this the fact that this little church, 
of 114 members, has in six and a half years 
contributed $1,800 to benevolent purposes, 
and we have the best possible evidence of 
effective leadership. 

Circumstances too complex to be en 
tered upon led some weeks ago to the 
writing of the following letter: 


To the Orthodox Congregational Church and 
Society, Littleton. 

My Beloved People:—It is with sorrow. 
ful heart that | realize the time has come 
when my relation with you as pastor ought 
to be severed. [tis now more than six years 
since you courageously faced the current 
of public seutiment, and called a council 
to ordain me as your assistant pastor, and, 
later, established the precedent in our 
denomination of installing a woman, by 
council, as your pastor. 

The hearty unanimity that marked 
your action then has been maintained dur- 
ing all these years. We have worked to 
gether in utmost sympathy to make this 
church a power for Christ in the com 
munity. Never have I been permitted to 
feel that you recognized any distinction 
in my ministry on the ground of sex. 
Through my experience with you I have 
learned to love the minister’s calling and 
to believe that womanhood need not in any 
degree be compromised by the pastoral 
relation. The associations and memories 
of these years, our activities and achieve- 
ments together with de:r fellow laborers 
now entered within the veil, are the 
deepest and most precious experiences of 
my life. 

I do not leave you to enter upon an- 
other pastorate. Indeed it would not be 
possible that any other place or people 
could ever have for me the peculiar dear- 
ness that binds my heart to this, the fos- 
ter-mother of my ministry. 

Asachurch you will soon present ex 
cellent advantages for a succeeding pasto- 
rate in the renewed and attractive build- 
ing in process of construction. I had 
looked forward toa period somewhat sub- 
sequent to the completion of our church 
edifice, as a time when it might be wise 
for me to withdraw and give you oppor- 
tunity to renew the inner life by the in- 
coming of a new personality to be our 
minister. But He who has the shaping 
of all our lives has so ordered circum 
stances as to make it plain that an earlier 
withdrawal is altogether advisable. I 
therefore bring you my resignation as 
your pastor, which I desire shall be prompt 
ly and cheerfully accepted, to take effect 
not later than Sept. 1, which will be the 
tenth anniversary of my coming to you as 
pastor's wife. At such time as shall suit 
your convenience, I shall be ready to unite 
with you in calling a dismissing council 
and making all needful arrangements for 
the conclusion of my official relations 
with you. 

This decision has been made deliber- 
ately, and with the sincere desire to further 
the best interests of the church into whose 
fabric all the threads of my life have been 
inseparably woven for ten years. In a 
very deep sense I can never be wholly 
parted from you. 

And now, with deep gratitude for what 
we have been and have accomplished to- 
gether, and with. cheerful hope for what 
we may yet accomplish, let me earnestly 
beseech that you preserve in your counsels 
and action the same beautiful harmony 
that has characterized this church through 
all its years. ‘Endeavor to keep the 
unity of the spirit in the bond of peace.” 
Let me urge that after my withdrawal you 
speedily seek another to become your 
minister, and that you bestow upon him 
the same loyalty, forbearance, and uni- 
form kindness that you have shown to 
me. God bless my successor, whoever he 
may be. And now, ‘‘commending you to 
God and the work of His grace,’’I am 
ever faithfully and affectionately your 
fellow servant in the gospel of Christ. 

AMELIA A. FROST. 


At the church meeting, called to act 
upon this letter, a vote of 37 to 3 was 
taken to ask Mrs. Frost to withdraw her 
resignation. The letter following shows 
the attitude of the church: 


To Rev. Amelia A. Frost. 

It is with deep sorrow that we think of 
the possible breaking up of the relations 
that have existed for so many years. We 
appreciate your faithful services in our 
church and town, and earnestly desire a 
continuance of the same, . . 

We therefore hope and affectionately 
ask you to reconsider the question, and, if 
possible, withdraw your resignation, and 
we pledge our hearty support and codper- 
ation. ABBIE J. CUTTER, 

Joun S. HARTWELL, 
ALBERT F. CONANT. 


As Mrs. Frost still felt that it was wise 
to sever her connection with her people, a 
council for dismissal was called, which 





met on Wednesday, Aug. 29. After due 
hearing of the church and parish records, 
the body of ministers composing the 
council went into secret session, and re- 
turned with this testimonial in part: 


While no sufficient reason for the termi- 
nation of this pastorate appears to us as 
the result of our inquiry, but, on the 
other hand, there seems as much reason 
at this, as at any former time, for its con- 
tinuance, yet, feeling that the convic- 
tions of Mrs. Frost have an authority 
which we cannot disregard, we advise and 
sanction the severance of the pastoral re- 
lation at the time indicated by her letter 
of resignation. In doing this, we sub 
scribe heartily to the statement that the 
propriety of ordaining Mrs. Frost as a 
minister of the gospel, and installing her 
as the pastor of this church, has been 
amply proved in the character and results 
of her work. In the vigor and self reli- 
ance of her thought; in the proportion in 
which the intellectual and spiritual have 
been mingled in her preaching; in her 
grasp and application of Christian truth; 
in the skill and tact with which she has 
directed the practical affairs of ber minis- 
try; in the pleasantness of her public and 
private address; in her evangelical ear- 
nestness and pastoral fidelity; in the va 
ried proofs of usefulness and efficiency 
which have attended her labors, and have 
shown them to be blessed of God,—she 
has indicated her right, both as of nature 
and of grace, to occupy the place to which 
she was bere called. 

We gladly commend to the confidence 
of the churches Amelia our sister, a ser- 
vant of the church of Christ, ‘that ye 
receive her in the Lord, worthily of the 
saints.”’ ... 

Gro A. TEWKSBURY. 

Scribe of Council and Chairman of Com- 
mittee on ‘*‘ Result.” 

Congregational Church, Littleton, Mass., 
Aug. 29, 1900. 

Does it not score a victory for women 
when a group of New England country 
parsons thus speak through the minister 
of honored Concord town of their fellow- 
worker—a woman? A. 0. C. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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BOY PHILOSOPHY. 


BY SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD.’ 





A Supervisor of Boston Schools. 

An incident occurred in a city school- 
room where boys and girls, from ten to 
thirteen years old, were practising gym- 
nastics. 

‘Which wiil jump better, the boys or 
the girls?’ I asked. The experiment 
proved skill on both sides. 

“Which ought to jump better, the boys 
or girls?” I questioned. 

“The boys,”’ was the prompt response. 

‘*And why ?”’ [ continued. 

‘‘Because boys are always jumping. All 
their games are jumping games. Girls 
just sit in the house and iead a book.”’ 

“Then tell me something that girls can 
do better than boys.” 

‘‘They can cook,’’ was the ready reply. 
“They can sew,”’ came next. 

A third boy with freckled face and 
merry eyes added demurely, ‘Two girls 
can stay mad at each other longer than 
two boys can.”’ 

The situation was interesting. The 
girls assented to the statement, and the 
boys, upon further questioning, explained 
in boy fashion. 

‘‘Well, you see how ’tis. Boys like to 
go witha lot, and a girl likes to go with 
one. When one girl gets mad with an- 
other girl, she goes off with her girl friend 
and talks it over and they keep talking it 
over, and that makes it worse still, and 
then they don’t speak to the girl that 
they're mad at, and the girls take sides 
and talk it over and keep it up; and 
sometimes they stay mad for weeks !”’ 

Being in pursuit of the boys’ theory, I 
made no comment vn choice of terms. 
The word ‘mad’ was evidently under- 
stood by all parties. 

“How is it that the boys make up so 
quickly ?”’ I pursued. 

‘Well, you see, we said that boys like 
to play with alot; and perhaps the two 
boys that are mad with each other are on 
the same side in a baseball game, and 
the captain says to ’em, ‘You two fellows 
make up or you get out!’ Then they 
make up. Or, maybe,’’ the speaker con- 
tinued earnestly, ‘the fellow you’re mad 
at is on the base, and when you're run 
ning to the base you call to him to get out 
of the way;and then you have spoken 
and made up. Even if you have been 
fighting, you have to shake hands when 
the fight is over.”’ 

“Ie that the rule of the game?” I 
asked, gravely. 

*Yes,” the boys assented. ‘Always.” 

‘‘And do you learn, at the same time, 
not to show when you are vexed ?” 

‘Well, boys learn pretty soon. They 
have to. Suppose you are walking down 
the street with some boys and one of 
them says to you, ‘Is that your grand- 
father’s collar you’re wearing ?’ Another 
one says, ‘How many years have you 
worn that hat ? and another says ‘Where 
are you going to put that next batch of 
freckles? There isn’t any room for them 
now.’ If you just laugh they will stop, 
but if you show that you are mad they 





keep on, and so you learn to laugh and 
not show when you are teased.”’ 

The replies were suggestive, to say the 
least. I warmly recommended the girls 
to adopt the policy of the boys, thinking of 
the various committees and clubs in which 
the power to work with a ‘“‘lot’’ was de- 
manded of women. How good it would 
be if the girl’s training developed in her 
the power which the boy acquires! “You 
make up or you get out,’”’ says the boy 
captain, briefly. He recognizes that the 
success of the gam: depends upon co- 
operation and good fellowship. But so 
it is in other games in which the players 
have pot learned this vital lesson. Is not 
our failure sometimes traceable to this 
very lack? The question is worth dis- 
cussion. 

The boys had given me food for medi- 
tation. I was grateful to them. One 
question more I asked, with my thought 
upon the school curriculum. The ques- 
tion was addressed to the boys and girls. 

“If you had to select some one to live 
with, which would you choose, a person 
who was able to laugh when he was 
teased and to keep from showing when 
he was vexed, or the one who never fails 
in arithmetic ?” 

The answer was unanimous, no contrary 
minds, “Oh! the one who laughs when 
he is teased and doesn’t show that he is 
mad.” 

Will it come to pass by and by that the 
development of this virtue shall find a 
place in the school curriculum, that the 
virtue which is always and everywhere 
virtue, in home and in civic life, shall be 
enough commended and developed in the 
schools?— The Congregationalist. 
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PAINTING HER PORTRAIT. 


“If I could be such an old lady as that, 
so beautiful, serene, sweet, and lovable, 
I shouldn’t mind growing old,’”’ said a 
young girl the other day, speaking of a 
white-haired visitor who had just de- 
parted. 

‘*Well, if you want to be that kind of 
an old lady, you’d better begin making 
her right now,’’ laughed a keen-witted 
companion. ‘She doesn’t strike me asa 
piece of work that was done in a hurry; it 
has taken a long time to make her what 
she is. If you are going to paint that 
sort of portrait of yourself to leave to the 
world, you’d better be mixing your colors 
now.”’ 

The merry words were true; and, 
whether she willed it or not, the girl was 
already ‘‘mixing the colors’’ for her por- 
trait and drawing day by day the outlines 
of the mature womanhood which shall yet 
brighten or darken the lives around her. 
Many a careless, selfish girl has in her in- 
most heart no higher ideal than ‘“‘to be 
like mother’’ when she shall have reacked 
mother’s years, but in thg meanwhile she 
is content to be as unlike her as possible. 
She has an idea that age brings its graces 
with it, and that a beautiful character 
comes like silver hair, naturally and with- 
out effort. 

Girls, you are outlining your future and 
choosing its coloring now. The woman 
you wish to be must begin in the girl.— 
Forward. 
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PIN MONEY FROM A GARDEN. 

In South Minneapolis a woman has an 
old-fashioned herb garden which brings 
in quite a little pin money. She sells her 
herbs neatly tied in buaches to an uptown 
grocer and butcher, and is responsible for 
much of the savor of Minneapolis food. 

A lavender bed is a source of revenue 
for another woman, who gathers the buds 
into bags and ties the stems into bunches 
to be folded away in the linen closets of 
her customers, where they send out a 
whiff of summer every time the door is 
ajar. 

‘There isn’t anything in a garden that 
some people won’t buy at some time,” 
confided an amateur, ‘I had a half dozen 
gourd plants that I had put in to amuse 
my children. They were heavy with 
gourds, funny little green and yellow 
things, when a woman came after some 
sweet peas. When she saw the gourds 
she took some of them, and the next day 
came back for all I had. She made dolls 
and rattles and old-fashioned drinking- 
cups and [ don’t know how many other 
things out of them, and those half dozen 
gourd plants paid me better in propor- 
tion than all my sweet peas. You can’t 
ever tell how things are going to turn out 
in gardening.” 

“Do you remember that old man who 
asked you if he might come in and sita 
while?’ asked her neighbor, who hung 
over the low fence. 

‘Indeed Ido. He was astranger in the 
city, and when he saw my hollyhocks, 
asked if he might come in for awhile, So 
I dusted off a chair and put it beside the 
hollyhocks, and, if you'll believe me, he 
sat there without saying a word for two 
mortal hours. Then he got up and walked 





around, and when he came to me he 
bowed in the old-fashioned way and 
handed mea dollar. ‘Madame,’ said he, 
‘I haven’t had anything do me so much 
good for twenty years.. Of course I 
couldn't take the dollar for just letting 
him sit in the garden, but I fixed him up 
a big bouquet of all the old fashioned 
flowers in bloom and he went off with a 
smile, thinking of the past, I suppose.” 
It would seem as if the garden can be 
made to serve more than one purpose, 
and there are few people who will not re- 
call some day in the past when they seea 
plot all abloom with the quaint old flowers 
that have been favorites for more years 
than one can count.— Minneapolis Journal. 





THE WOMEN OF CHINA. 


Edgar Mels, in Harper’s Bazar of Aug. 
4, gives a painful picture of the lot of 
women in China, He says: “They are 
treated worse than dogs, and those girls 
who are not killed at birth by their dis 
appointed parents (who invariably pray 
for and expect male offspring), in nine 
cases out of ten seek to end their misery 
by suicide.”” So thoroughly is their oppres- 
sion a part of the social system that ‘‘not 
one ray of sunshine gleams, nor one star 
of hope, unless their position be changed 
through the upheaval which now threatens 
the Celestial Kingdom.”’ 

The above statement is so nearly in- 
credible as to throw doubt on the details 
that fellow. For if nine tenths of all 
Chinese women try to kill themselves, a 
majority at least must succeed in doing 
so, And no one has ever reported that a 
majority of all Chinese women actually 
commit suicide. 

Making all allowances for exaggeration, 
however, the facts are simply appalling. 
He says: 


For many thousands of years, long be- 
fore the Christian era, the Chinese girl 
was considered an affliction of the gods, 
Then and now, infanticide, so far as it is 
related to female infants, was and is a 
common happening. To bear a girl is 
considered a disgrace, and when such a 
misfortune befalls a Chinese family, the 
husband, or ‘‘lao hey,”’ is privileged ty a 
sort of common law to take a ‘‘second 
wife.’ That is the beginning of the utter 
degradation of the real wife. Should the 
second wife give birth toa son. the real 
wife, while still retaining the nominal 
title, and while permitted to assume full 
charge of the second wife’s offspring, is 
yet relegated into a secondary position in 
the home. Of course, ths results in in- 
numerable bickerings and strife. Inces- 
sant quarrels ensue, and in many instances 
the unfortunate first wife seeks oblivion 
in suicide. So well known an authority 
as Dr. Coltman, Li Hung Chang’s physi- 
cian, declares that there is not a family in 
Chiua that has not had at least one case of 
attempted suicide among its female mem- 
bers. 

Girl babies are usually ill fed, neglected, 
and beaten, while their brothers receive 
rich gifts and a good education. Upon 
the birth of a son, all the neighbors and 
relatives hasten to offer congratulations, 
If it be a girl, however, either no notice is 
taken of the event, or the relatives will 
offer condolence and wish the father bet- 
ter luck next time. 

When, after years, the girl has survived 
the neglect and abuse of her unnatural 
parents and she is married, the threshold 
of a worse life lies before her. The 
mother-in-law of fiction is a stern reality 
in China, for there, when a man marries, 
he takes his wife home to his father, 
where she is forced to bow to the whims 
and temper of her husband’s mother. 
The latter having undergone a similar ex- 
perience, deems it her duty to make her 
daughter-in-law as miserable as possible. 
She ‘‘nags’”’ her, scolds her, forces her to 
do the work of others, beats her. And 
the poor girl has to stand it without com- 
plaint; her only hope is in some day being 
a mother-in-law, and becoming in turn a 
tyrant such as the one to whom she now 
submits. 

As the patriarchal system of family life 
prevails in China, the father always re- 
mains until his death the head of the 
house, and none of his offspring has any 
voice in its rule. In consequence, the 
wife lives in a state of perpetual quarrel- 
ling until her father-in-law dies, when she 
—well, she still quarrels. This state of 
things is so well realized in China that no’ 
one ever asks of a prospective bride, 
“What kind of a husband are you get- 
ting?” but ‘‘What kind of a mother-in- 
law will you have?”’ 

Having been installed in her new home, 
the young wife eats and sleeps (sometimes 
through opium), receives a few visitors, 
does the work allotted to her, and when 
epnui becomes heavy, she quarrels. She 
cannot read, she goes out little, for there 
is no society, as we consider it, in China; 
she has her female relatives dine with her 
occasionally—men never. The Chinese 
believe that every woman is thoroughly 
bad, and only needs opportunity to prove 
this, and so she is kept in seclusion to an 
absurd degree. And yet, despite this 
opinion, as a rule, the Chinese woman is 
both modest and virtuous. 

When visiting or being visited, the 
main topic of conversation is ‘how 
much?” Money, which is the main god 
of the Chinese, is invariably the principal 
topic of conversation. ‘How much did 
that cost?”’ ‘“‘What is that worth?” *‘How 
much did she pay for that?’’—such is the 
gist of a visit. The women have no gen- 
eral topics of conversation, for they know 
nothing of the outside world, cannot read 
books, and are so thoroughly cowed and 





subjugated that they have not the ambi- 
tion to better themselves. 

So much for the women of the better 
class. Those of the lower class lead an 
existence that literally baffles description, 
Their homes are hovels on land or the 
filthy house. boats that infest every water- 
wayin China. In either case, they live in 
surroundings akin to the pig sty of civili- 
zation. There is not the slightest attempt 
at sanitation, or cleanliness, or decency, 
Ten human beings are crowded into the 
space needed for one. Underfed and over- 
worked, the women are slaves in every 
sense of the word. The men work in the 
fields or act as coolies, the while the 
women toil and slave in the so-called 
home. Kicks and blows are their reward, 
and, should the head of the house fail to 
earn his four or five cents a day, starva- 
tion is added. 

Under such conditions it is not strange 
that mortality, especially among infants, 
is abnormally high. Hundreds of chil- 
dren die off through neglect, and in the 
end it is really a blessing in disguise, for 
China is over populated, and only misery 
awaits the unfortunate new-comer. And 
in all the misery, the woman bears the 
major share, for she is restricted by cus- 
tom, precedent, and by the inexorable 
ta laid down in the numerous Books of 

tes. 


In conclusion Mr. Mels reiterated his 
belief that the Chinese woman’s condition 
can only be relieved by a complete de- 
struction of the social system of China. 
He says: ‘In the opinion of many wise 
men it can never beaccomplished through 
missionary work. The gatling gun must 
blaze the way; shrapnel and shells must 
knock civilization into the most bigoted 
and stubborn race in the world.”’ For 
ourselves, we do not believe that the 
women of China can be redeemed from 
slavery by such brutal agencies. These 
women will owe more to the applied 
beatitudes of Christ than to the bayonets 
of Kaiser Wilhelm or the sabres of the 
Cossacks. H. B. B. 





HOW TO SUCCEED. 

That versatile and brilliant woman, 
Cynthia Westover Alden, in a talk with 
girls, gives this picture of her own stren- 
uous life: 

My first money was made watching a 
baby. Once, through scarcity of help, I 
was cook for sixteen hands on a prairie 
ranch, I have taught school, and, at 
times, helped to round up cattle. I have 
superintended a tent factory at one time, 
and a candy factory at another. It has 
been my fortune to learn stenography and 
typewriting, to pass government exami- 
nations, to hunt for smugglers at the 
docks, and to aid in the street cleaning 
department of New York City, incident- 
ally having charge of all its ramifications 
for a short time. My original money- 
making occupation in this city was as a 
church singer, and, having no piano, I 
learned new and difficult masses by prac- 
tising in my room with a tuning-fork for 
12 hours every day. That was hard enough 
work, wasn’t it?—especially as [ had little 
natural aptitude for music. Yet, when I 
got the unexpected news of my appoint- 
ment, from an eligible list, as a custom- 
house inspector, I had to surrender the 
place of leading soprano in the largest 
Roman Catholic Church in the State of 
New Jersey. My newspaper experience 
was in an entirely new field, and perhaps, 
more educative than any of the others. 

Culled from all these phases of effort 
and experience is my favorite motto,— 
and it is one of universal application: ‘It 
is not half so important what you do, as 
how you do it.” 


KEEP ONE IRON HOT. 

I have in mind two girls, writes Mar- 
guerite Brooks, in Success for September, 
who, although not college-trained, had un- 
usual opportunities for culture and home 
study. One of them had learned, or rather 
acquired, a superficial knowledge of short- 
hand, typewriting, boukkeeping, drawing, 
and painting on china, but had not really 
possessed herself, so to speak, of any one 
of those things. She is intelligent and 
widely read, and yet for nearly a year she 
has been trying in vain to get a position, 
even at six dollars a week, while she has 
the mortification of seeing others younger 
and less intelligent accepted in offices 
where she has been refused employment. 
They could say, with some measure of 
confidence, that they could do at least one 
thing well, while she, when questioned, 
gave timid, hesitating replies, and was 
obliged to confess that she was not mas- 
ter of any one of her crafts. 

The other girl had studied telegraphy, 
penmanship, two or three foreign lan- 
guages, had attended current literature 
classes and debating societies, and was 
broadly intelligent along general lines. 
But her penmanship was not good enough 
to recommend her as a copyist; her 
knowledge of telegraphy was not sufifici- 
ently thorough to get her work in an 
office; she could neither speak nor write 
any one of the three languages she had 
studied, nor could she conduct a debate 
or instruct a class in current literature. 

You do not wonder, do you, that this 
young woman found no place among the 
world’s busy, practical workers? 

What I wish to impress upon you, girls, 
is not to go out in life with the idea that 
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you bave so many irons in the fire that 
ove or more will surely succeed. You 
must be certain that at least one of your 
irons is at white heat, or your high hope 
and ambition will end in disappointment 
and failure. 





THE INCAPACITY OF WOMEN. 

An Eastern railroad company has dis- 
charged its women telegraph operators, 
giving as the reason that they are not 
available for all-round railroad work, as 
men are. This might seem to be a plausi- 
ble reason for dispensing with the ser- 
v.ces of women in the smaller towns, 
where the telegraph operator is expected 
to be also the ticket agent, baggage mas- 
ter, and freight agent; but why the women 
in the large towns and cities; where the 
telegraphic work alone requires the full 
time of many employees, should be dis- 
charged for the same reason, is an anom- 
aly. And why the railroad company 
should have made this discovery of the 
incapacity of women just a few months 
before the presidential election is also a 
strange coincidence. Women have no 
votes. 

Another instance of the incapacity of 
women in responsible positions has just 
come to light in Chicago. Mrs. Annette 
McCrea, landscape gardener of Lincoln 
Park, whose admirable work has received 
the indorsement of the park commission- 
ers and the leading artists of the city, has 
been peremptorily dismissed on the plea 
of ‘economy,’ though she has, in her six 
months’ service, saved the board her 
year’s salary of $1,200. But she is not a 
voter, and she refused to employ incom- 
petent assistants and make extravagant 
contracts to serve political ends. 

It is not the incapacity of women to 
work that causes them to lose their posi- 
tions in election years, but their incapac- 
ity to vote. Lucy GRAHAM. 

No. 50, N. W. S. A. Series. 





AMERICAN “BUXERS.” 

The massacre of Chinese at Rock 
Springs, Idaho, is thus described by H. I. 
Cleveland, in the Northwestern Christian 
Advocate. The writer, now on the staff 
of the Chicago Times.Herald, was a resi- 
dent of Rock Springs at the time of the 
massacre, 

“At first only a few Chinamen were 
brought into Rock Springs, and these 
were so distributed that their presence 
did not arouse the suspicion of the white 
miners, These few quickly mastered the 
essential details of soft-coal mining, and 
were soon capable of becoming sub-fore- 
men. Then more Chinamen were brought 
in, and more, until of a sudden the white 
miners found themselves outnumbered, 
and Rock Springs being rapidly changed 
into a Chinese settlement. The town lies 
a short distance east of Green River, and 
in the days written of was very distant 
from law and order. There were more 
Americans in Rock Springs than any 
other nationality save Chinese. A large 
percentage of these Americans were west- 
ern born and raised. They belonged to 
the ‘bully’ order of pioneers, and pos- 
sessed many traits of character which 
might have made them diplomats if they 
had been born in a higher walk of life. 
These men took the initiative in making 
trouble for the inoffensive Chinamen of 
Rock Springs. At first they simply beat 
them. Afterwards they destroyed a few 
of their shanties. Then they cut off their 
cues, They reviled their religion, their 
rice-eating habits, their clothes, and in 
truth everything that was decent or sacred 
toaCbinaman, This made life wearisome 
for the coolies, but, being philosophical, 
unyielding, and long-suffering, they went 
on performing their daily duties and 
hoping that the liberal laws of America, 
framed to protect all men living under 
the flag, would step in and protect them. 
As the Chinese Minister at Washington 
said, after the tragedy was ended: ‘Were 
not my countrymen brought there by an 
American corporation, and were they not 
entitled to the protection of Christian 
laws? Does the Christian make one law 
for himself and another for the China- 
man?’ 

‘*Matters went from bad to worse at 
Rock Springs, until one day a massacre of 
Chinese took place there more horrible, 
from a so-called civilized point of view, 
than what has taken place in Pekin in the 
last few months. For, from the civilized 
point of view, the threatened massacre at 
Pekin bas been provoked by alleged bar- 
barians, for whom the excuse of ignorance 
can be offered; but the massacre at Rock 
Springs was perpetrated by alleged citi- 
zens of average intelligence, brought up 
under Christian laws. The Chinamen of 
Rock Springs had few of their native 
women with them, but those that were 
there were killed. It is probable they 
were as dear to the coolies as are the 
white women in Pekin dear to the men 
who love them. The Chinamen of Rock 
Springs were chased through the streets 











like dogs by howling mobs. They were 
shot down. They were backed to pieces. 
They were pursued into the mountain 
gorges, and all manner of outrages perpe- 
trated upon their bodies. When they fell 
upon their knees and begged for mercy 
and life, they were laughed at and killed. 
Their property was destroyed by fire, and 
not until after tardy action on the part of 
the United States authorities did their 
slaughter cease. Troops finally came, 
and they and others gathered up the bod- 
ies of several hundred. In all it was esti- 
mated that 1,000 were wounded or killed. 
No one in particular was ever punished 
for the massacre. The railroad comrany 
built a fort at its own expense, and that 
was the end of the matter, except that the 
general government had some kind of a 
settlement with the Chinese government, 
in which the latter did not get the best 
of it. 

‘People are apt to forget, but any one 
interested in history, and much shocked 
over the horrors in Pekin, should turn 
back the pages of history and read the 
story of the Rock Springs massacre, 
which took place under the American 
flag. The seed was then being sown for 
the whirlwind now being reaped in the 
Orient. As Lord Charles Beresford said 
a year ago: ‘The Chinaman is exceedingly 
patient, but he is not forgetful of either 
his enemies or his friends,’ ” 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


THE MIssIssIPPI VALLEY IN THE CIVIL 
Wark: With 23 Maps and Plans. Crown 
octavo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Bos- 
ton and New York. 1900. Price, $2. 


America has distinguished herself in 
the production of great historians. Ban- 
croft, Hildreth, Prescott, Motley, and 
Parkman have all achieved eminence. Yet 
it may be fairly said that Fiske outranks 
them all. A style of charming ease and 
vivacity, and a superb ability to epitomize 
in a few crisp sentences pages of patient 
research, enable this great historian to 
present the salient points of his narrative 
so vividly that the reader shares the au- 
thor’s own clear conception of the situa- 
tion. 

Especially is this power displayed in 
the present work, which is a real creation 
of genius. A military history is neces- 
sarily technical. Its details are usually 
confusing to readers unfamiliar with tac- 
tics; but here is a condensation, in a sin- 
gle volume, of many great campaigns, in- 
volving the movements of hundreds of 
commanders over an area extending from 
Canada to California, and from Pennsyl- 
vania to Texas, and extending through a 
period of five years. Yet from the mo- 
ment when, in Missouri, in 1861, Blair 
and Lyon captured Fort Jackson, and 
frustrated the conspiracy of Claiborne 
Jackson, to the final collapse of the Con- 
federacy, in 1865, at Appomattox Court 
House, we see the steady progress of the 
Union forces in their berculean struggle, 
accomplishing a result deemed impossible 
by the experienced strategists of the Old 
World. 

This volume may be called a drama, and 
one far more intense in its interest than 
any work of mere poetic imagination. Its 
first scene is laid in Missouri, from St. 
Louis to Belmont; its second in Tennessee, 
at Fort Donelson and Shiloh; its third in 
Louisiana at New Orleans; its fourth in 
Tennessee, from Corinth to Stone River; 
its fifth and sixth in Mississippi, around 
Vicksburg; its seventh at Chickamauga; 
its eighth at Chattanooga; its ninth at 
Nashville. This continuous turning of 
the Confederacy’s left flank was like the 
march of destiny. Every act in the great 
drama was the necessary successor of the 
last one, and the inevitable precursor, of 
the one that followed. All through it 
was a battle of giants. And when, at 
last, the destruction of Hood’s army en- 
abled Sherman to march northward from 
Savannah through the Carolinas, Lee’s 
position in Virginia, so long and skilfully 
held, became untenable. 

“Thereafter the only question was 
whether he should succumb right there, 
or letting go Richmond, unite his forces 
with those of Johnston. In the latter 
case the twain would have been crushed 
between the two great Union armies as 
between the upper and nether milestones. 
Should the Confederacy’s two foremost 
heroes be vanquished separately or to- 
gether? Sheridan’s victory at Five Forks 
cut away the latter alternative, and vir- 
tually ended the long series of aggressive 
proceedings which began on the spring 
day in St. Louis when Grant and Sherman 
congratulated Lyon and Blair upon the 
capture of Fort Jackson.” 

It is safe to say that few even of the 
men who participated in the Civil War, or 
who breathlessly watched its progress, had 
so full and clear a perception of its nature 
and meaning as do we who gain from this 
masterly narrative a comprehension of 
the orderly march of events underlying the 
perplexing alternations of victory and de- 
feat. The lapse of a generation has al- 
lowed personal and party feeling to sub- 
side. Some reputations have faded, while 
others have gained new lustre -as the 
facts have become better known. The 
great names of Grant and Sherman and 
Thomas have steadily brightened upon 
the one hand and those of Lee and Stone- 
wall Jackson and the two Jobnstons,— 
Albert Lindsey who fell at Shiloh and 
Joseph who led the forlorn hope when 
Lee surrendered. The wealth of personal 
interest and picturesque incident main- 
tains a vivid human interest throughout. 
Every student of American history will 
find this book of inestimable value. 

H. B. B. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation ean be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur. 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 











Economics OF MODERN COOKERY; or, A 
Younger Son’s Cookery Book. By M. 
M. Mallock. New York. The Macmil 
lan Company. 1900. Price, $1. 


This excellent book begins by giving 
the principles upon which successful prep- 
aration of food depends. It is adapted 
for small families in moderate circum- 
stances, so that with a discriminating 
taste, talent for organization, and a fair 
amount of technical experience, a cuisine 
may be had equal to the best that a much 
greater outlay can command. Indeed, 
ten times the sum might be spent and the 
meal be destestable, while the one-tenth 
would supply a luxurious meal, 

Few cooks know to roast, boil, and 
stew so as to preserve the flavor and tex- 
ture of meat. Yet the success depends on 
the observance of a few simple principles 
which are explained in this book. The 
same is true of vegetables. The quaint 
old proverb, “God gives food, and the 
devil sends cooks,”’ is still only the em- 
phatic expression of general experience. 
This book is wise, practical, economical, 
and simple. It will be worth many times 
its cost in every household. H. B. B. 


HEALTH-CULTURE for September opens 
with “Curing by Suggestion,’’ by W. R. 
C. Latson, M. D. Dr. James H. Jackson 
discusses ‘‘Conservation of Vital Energy.’’ 
“Indirect Suicide” is discussed by Dr. 
Felix L. Oswald. James Leonard Corn- 
ing, Sr., discusses ‘‘Fast Livers,”’ Dr. 
Latson begins a series of papers on ‘‘Physi- 
cal Training as the Basis of Health, 
Strength,and Grace,’’ ‘‘Points on Health,” 
by Dr. Page, considers bathing, sleep, and 
backache. ‘Care and Preservation of the 
Skin,” by Etta Morse Hudders, shows the 
importance of the skin, what should be 
done, and how to do it, especially as to 
care of face, preservation of complexion, 
and prevention of wrinkles. Dr. Dodds 
gives a ‘‘Rational Treatment for Malarial 
Fever without Drugs.” ‘Food for Chil- 
dren’’ is considered by Dr. Reeder. A 
“Comparative Table of Food Products 
and Values’’ is by Prof. Alfred Andrews 
“The Rights of the Child’? can be com- 
mended to every thoughtful parent. 
‘“‘Answers to Correspondents,” ‘‘Notices 
of New Books,” etc. Issued monthly, at 
$1 a year, or 10 cents a number. Address 
Health-Culture, 503 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


HIS FAITH. 





My grandpa sits in his easy chair, 

And the hot dust swirls through the sultry 
air; 

And hesays as he looks at the wilting things: 

“It is going to rain when the rain-crow 
sings.”’ 


Bnt the rain-crow sings from the rocking- 
tree, 

And never a cloud in the sky we see; 

And our longing eyes are turned in vain 

To the sky as we look for the promised rain. 


But grandpa he will never complain ; 

He waits, content, for the tardy rain, 

And says as he looks at the wilting things: 

“Tt is going to rain, for the rain-crow 
sings!”’ 

Gertrude Norton, in September St. Nicholas. 





WATCHING THE PRIMROSES BLOOM. 

Little Gertrude had seen many flowers 
all her life in the city. But, until she 
went to visit her grandmother in the 
country, she had never seen a big, old 
fashioned garden, full of all kinds of 
lovely flowers; and she was delighted. 

As she was very careful not to step on 
the flower beds, or pick the flowers with- 
out leave, her grandmother let her play 
and walk in the garden just as much as 
she wanted to. And little Gertrude was 
very happy, and stayed with the pretty 
flowers many hours each day. 

“J wish, grandmother,” she said, one 
day, “I could see some flowers bloom. 
Somehow, they are always just buds, or 
else all bloomed out. I have watched 
them lots of times, but 1 never saw them 
really blooming. Did you ever see a 
flower come right out?” 

‘*Yes, dear,” said grandmother. ‘Many 
times; and you can, too. The evening 
primroses are just ready to bloom, and to- 
night I feel sure we can see some really 
bursting into bloom.” 

So that night, toward seven o’clock, 
when it was still light, but the sun had 





set, Gertrude went with ber grandmother 
to the garden. They went to the bed 
where the giant evening primroses grew. 
The plants were almost as tall as Ger- 
trude, and were covered with tall, pointed 
buds, each shut up closely in a reddish 
cover. This cover is called the calyx. 

Here and there a little point of yellow 
was sticking out of the top of a calyx. 
“Watch those very closely,”’ said grand- 
mother. Suddenly a tall plant gave a lit- 
tle shiver. ‘‘Look sharp!’ cried grand- 
mother; and the first thing Gertrude 
knew, to her great surprise, a calyx split 
open, and a yellow flower began to un- 
twist. Then, with a quick movement, the 
pointed parts of the calyx fell backward, 
and the flower spread out into full bloom, 
—a lovely lemon yellow, and larger than 
a silver dollar. 

All over the plants the flowers were 
coming out. ‘‘There’s another! There’s 
another!” cried Gertrude, excitedly. 

It was not long before seventy flowers 
were in bloom on the primrose plants. 
Gertrude, with her grandmother's help. 
counted them. 

“There! That is all for to night. There 
are no more large buds,’’ said grand- 
mother; ‘‘and it is time for little girls to 
go to bed,” 

‘*They are almost too pretty to leave,” 
said Gertrude, gazing at the tall, flower- 
filled plants, and sniffing their delicate 
perfume. ‘Will they stay in bloom all 
night?” 

“Yes, and they will keep in bloom a 
little while to-morrow morning. But, as 
soon as the sun gets hot, they will all 
droop and soon fall off; but to-morrow 
night just as many more will be ready to 
bloom.”’ 

After this, for many evenings, Gertrude 
went to watch the blooming of the prim- 
roses. One night, when grandmother 
thought it too damp to stay out, she 
brought some of the buds into the house, 
and placed them in water. So she and 
Gertrude watched them bloom there.— 
Elizabeth Robinson, in the Youth's Com- 
panion. 





HUMOROUS. 


The following is a copy of a bona fide 
letter, received not long ago by the Mc. 
Kinley Music Company of Chicago: 
ville, Alabama. 
McKinley music co, Chicago. 

Wm McKinley president 

Dear president: Your catalogue came 
yesterday it is just what I wanted some 
music but I do not no what music I want 
my husband plays the flute lovely and I 
play the guitar and my mother who is 73 
years old coming next may if she lives 
plays the organ beautiful she is one of 
our leading musicians and truly plays the 
organ beautiful our organ aint what it 
used to be as some of the high keays dont 
work do you repare organs but that dont 
bother mother any who will be 73 years 
old next may if she lives who just sings a 
note that dont strike and the affect is 
lovely she plays the organ beautiful I 
want music that is wrote for guitar and 
flute my husband is a artist on the flute 
do you sell flutes and guitar does music 
come that way send us some sample copies 
but mother cant play hard music and be- 
sides two stops dont work and a peddle is 
of. Can you tell how to repare organ 
bellows we spend our hole evening with 
music but mother retires at 8 as her eyes 
hurt her and she cant read much music 
she wont weare glasses and says she is as 
young as she used to be can you send cat- 
alogue and prices of glasses for a lady 
who will be 73 years old if she lives next 
may do companies insure 73 years old 
ladys send one copy of maidens prayer 
and excuse haste and find 10c in letter 

Respetfully yours 
M 


rs, —-— ———. 








Your best friend can give you no better 
advice than this: ‘For impure blood, 
bad stomach and weak nerves take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla.”’ 


Boston & Albany R.R. 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 








*“Chicago”’ ‘‘North Shore’ 
Special —— 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cer 
Lv. Boston 10.45 A. M. 2.00 Pp. ». 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 “ 
‘* Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 “ 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a.m. 
* Buffalo 11.40 * 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 “ 
* Chicago 11.50 * 4.00 P » 





The Finest Pullman Cars will be run o 
these trains. A. 8S. HANSON, 
Gen. Passgr. Agent 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Piano-forte 
School 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 


— = 
CHILDREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 


Apu.ts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 





Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston 


WASHINGTON 
College of Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Primarily for women. Full corps of 
eighteen Lecturersand Professors. Three 
years’ course leading to degree of Bach- 
elor of Laws. Fourth year for candidates 
for the degree of Master of Laws. 

Term begins October ist. For further 
particulars address the dean. 


ELLEN SPENCER MUSSEY, LL. M. 
470 La. Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 











CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOO Lm. 


458 BOYLSTON STREET 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilt- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and QOo- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical Schoo! 
18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastrnctors 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ino 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
JLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are ree- 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 

Chas. Paine ‘Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 

74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 























SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


is E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEB 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sundav excepted. 








To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent ageut to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W.S. A.,3 Park St.. Boston, Mass. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
ue must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 18 
taken from the office or not. 

4. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the postoffice—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS 


In order to make the merits of the Wo 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three monihs to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 


=_—- 


MAINE ANNUAL MERTING. 








The Annual Convention of the Maine 


Woman Suffrage Association will be held in | 


the Friends’ church, Portland, Me., Sept. 19, 
20,and 21. Mrs. Chapman Catt, President 
of the National American W.S. A., will be 
present during the Convention, and will 
deliver an address on Thursday evening, 
Sept. 20. A reception will be tendered Mrs. 
Catt by the Portland Equal Suffrage Club 
on Wednesday evening. 

The day sessions will be devoted to busi- 
ness, in addition to which there will be a 
Work Conference on Thursday afternoon, 
under the direction of Mrs. Etta Haley Os_ 
good, State Organizer of the Maine W. S. A, 
Round trip tickets (to the Convention) for 
one fare have been granted over the Maine 
Central Railroad 

Lucy Hopart Day, Pres. M. W.S. A. 
ANNE Buraggss, Cor. Sec. M. W.S. A. 
Portland, Sept. 3, 1900 


— —_——- 


IOWA EQUAL SUFFRAGE CUNVENTION 

The Twenty-ninth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Equal Suffrage Association will be 
held at Des Moines, Oct. 16 to 18, inclusive, 
1900, 

All auxiliary societies are entitled to be 
represented in the ratio of one delegate for 
every ten paid-up members, or fraction 
thereof. 

Presidents of districts, county, and local 
organizations, or their proxies, are ex-ofticio 
members of the convention, as are State 
officers, and State superintendents of depart- 
ments, and are entitled to all the privileges 
of delegates. 

Other societies in sympathy with our 
obiect are invited to send fraternal dele- 
gates. 

A good attendance will insure cheap rates, 
and with entertainment furnished, this op- 
portunity to visit our capital city, and at the 
same time enjoy one of the most important 
suffrage gatherings in the history of the 
State, is almost a guarantee of numbers. 

The Des Moines people are very cordial 
and enthusiastic in their preparations for 
this Convention. Let us show our appreci- 
ation by a good attendance, an earnest spirit, 
and a united ambition. Let us urge you, 
one and all, to make plans to be present, 
and to bring your full complement of dele- 
gates. Eve.yn H. Bevpen, President. 

Ina Licut Taytor, Secretary. 
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HOW TO PROMOTE EQUAL SUFFRAGE, 

Equal suffrage for women can be carried 
only by achange of opinion among women 
and men, as to the rights, duties, and in 
terests of women. Therefore the move- 
ment is primarily educational. 

The object of a suffrage league is to 
convince and convert the people of its 
locality. All suffragists should become 
propagandists. They should not rest 
satisfied so long as a single person with 
whom they can come in contact remains 
uninterested. 

How often we hear people say: ‘I be- 
lieve in woman suffrage but can do noth 
ing to help it.””. On the contrary you and 
others similarly circumstanced can do 
what no one else can do. You can con- 
vert the community in which you live. 

Begin by sending ten cents to the Wo 
MAN'S JOURNAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston, for sample copies of 40 suf- 
frage leaflets. Select from these such as 
are best suited to your needs. Order 100 
of each, choosing in preferevce the short- 
est and most convincing. They are of- 
fered at cost—15 cents a hundred, in 
packages of 100, sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress. We recommend as among the best 
—Wyoming,”’ ‘Colorado,’ ‘Idaho,” 
“Twelve Reasons,” ‘*Clara Barton,” ‘*The 
Bible for Woman Suffrage,’ *‘The Prog- 
ress of Woman Suffrage,” and ‘‘The Gains 
of Forty Years.” 

Write to this office for a form of peti- 
tion to your State Legislature. Armed 
with the above leaflets, ask every one in 
your town to sign the petition. If any 
decline, leave a leaflet, securing a promise 
to read it, and call again. 

An Equal Suffrage League, by district- 
ing the town or city and assigning cer- 
tain streets to each member, and by meet- 
ing at stated times to report progress, 





can secure thousands of signers to the 
petitions and arouse a general interest in 
its locality. 

Then, when the Legislature meets, 
have your petitions presented early and 
referred to an appropriate committee. 
Have a hearing appointed, and appear be- 
fore it to advocate the passage of a bill. 

H. B. B 





APARTMENT HOUSES. 


Any widespread social change which 
affects the occupations and lives of women 
must eventually tell for or against their 
participation in the public life of the ra- 
tion and of the world. Therefore, the 
present tendency towards combining 
two or more households in one building 
has a distinct bearing upon it. Every- 
where in Boston, New York, and other 
growing cities the demand is for ‘‘apart- 
ment houses,” wherein the family lives 
upon asingle floor in what is called a 
“flat.” Staircases, except for ingress and 
egress, are eliminated. Answering the 
door bell is simplified by speaking tubes 
and electric bells. The kitchen, dining- 
room, parlor, chambers, bathroom, etc., 
are all contiguous, All the rooms are 
heated by steam or by a furnace, The 
kitchen is supplied with range, sink, set 
tubs, and pantry. Thus the labor of 
housekeeping is reduced to a minimum. 

So long as the family is small, this ar- 
rangement is greatly preferred by women 
of moderate means, It enables them to 
dispense with a servant, and to do their 
own housework without drudgery, assist- 
ed often by their children, They even 
prefer to live under the same roof with 
another family, because it diminishes the 
loneliness and isolation during the day, 
when the men of the household are ab- 
sent. More and more the mode of life is 
limited by income, and the taste for com- 
fort and luxury outruns the means at 
command, There is a certain maximum 
of possible monthly rent which cannot be 
exceeded. At ten, fifteen, twenty, or 
twenty-five dollars a month, separate 
houses cannot be built to pay an interest 
on the investment. By building in apart 
ments, a higher scale of comfort can be 
attained for a given expenditure of money. 
Therefore, in many localities, houses for 
single families are no longer profitable, 
and are rented with difficulty at unremu- 
nerative prices, while apartments are in 
steady and increasing demand. 

People will put up with many disadvan- 
tages in order to have luxuries which, 30 
years ago, were only enjoyed by a few. 
Set tubs, ranges, gas fixtures, bathtubs, 
water closets, hot and cold water supply, 
and steam or furnace heat have become 
necessities of modern city life, and are 
now brought by the apartment-house sys- 
tem within the reach of a hundred persons 
where formerly they were only enjoyed by 
one. Thus the apartment house is the 
outward sign of a revolution of tastes 
and habits which will probably never go 
backward, H. B. B. 
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A MEAN-SPIRITED SUITOR. 

“There is something new under the sun. 
A young lady named Sophie Seraphim 
called at the office of the City Attorney in 
Hartford, Conn., the other day, and re- 
lated a sad tale’ It seems that a young 
man had been paying attentions to her 
during three or four years, and his atten- 
tions had become unwelcome. At last the 
young lady told him that she was going 
away to Philadelphia, and did not desire 
to see any more of him. ‘he next day he 
called, and presented a bill for the ex- 
penses he had incurred in calling upon 
her during more than three years. This 
included weekly car fare, candy and ice 
cream, and theatre tickets. The account 
was itemized, and he claimed that he had 
kept a strict account. He threatened to 
have the girl arrested if she did not pay 
up at once, and as it amounted to over 
$300 she was much frightened. Hence 
her visit to the attorney. She was ready 
to return the young man’s presents, but 
money she did not have. Of course the 
lawyer took pleasure in explaining that 
the fellow had no claim upon her what- 
ever, and that if he troubled her he 
should be arrested at once.’’ 

One of our Massachusetts exchanges, 
reporting these facts, says: 

This story is no fairy tale, and in the 
main facts is undoubtedly true, as it ap- 
peared in nearly all the Boston papers 
under the Hartford heading. The details 
no doubt are somewhat awry, but the 
story contains more glaring white truths 
than most sermons, If the case was like 
many which daily pass under our observa- 
tion, that young man was not only right 
but just when he demanded the return of 
his presents and expenses. Let us read a 
short paragraph from the other side of 
this page: Suppose that you are a young 
man of means and have a fondness for the 
fair sex. You meet some young lady (one 
among a good many) who is attractive to 
you, and you ‘take her round.” You 
spend a good deal on her, take her out 
driving, give her presents, and all the rest 
of it. After a time you come to know her 





better than you did at first, and lose your 
regard for her; perhaps some unpleasant 
traits come out, such as a tendency to 
gossip about your affairs or otherwise; 
perhaps your fancy is vacillating, and re- 
fuses to be longer pleased. You show a 
tendency to coolness and a saving disposi- 
tion. The girl takes no hint, and warms 
more than ever. She writes to you, and 
“wonders why,’ “What have I done?” 
etc. You make no loving response, and 
the first thing you know a legal letter ar- 
rives at your door, informing you that a 
suit for damaged affections or breach of 
promise has commenced against you. It 
is no use then to explain that you only 
tiked her society, and thought you had 
paid well for the pleasure while you were 
going with her; you have either to settle 
quietly at a large figure, or she will weep 
before the jury, and the more generous 
you bave been to ber and the larger your 
gifts, the worse the case is for you. She 
will surely get a large reward for her 
broken heart. On the other hand a girl 
can (and girls do) lead a poor, simple- 
minded young fellow about just as they 
please. They make love to him to his 
face and spend his money freely, while 
laughing behind his back. They half ac- 
cept his proposals, and keep him dangling 
as long as their power hulds out, but the 
poor idiot can never recover even the 
rings he gave, and he seldom has the face 
to ask for those. Is this, after all, a story 
which reads but one way? 


Of course it is wrong for women or men 
to trifle with each other’s affections. In 
the case of a man breaking faith with a 
woman the wrong is greater, and if an 
engagement fairly made has been broken 
without her consent, there are circum- 
stances where a suit for damages for breach 
of promise may be justified. 

But the above comments of the Massa- 
chusetts editor strike us as misleading. 
The victim of a selfish flirt ought to be 
congratulated on bis escape from marry- 
ing such a woman, H. B. B. 





“A WOMAN'S PEACE CRUSADE.” 

This is the heading of a very notable 
chapter in the interesting volume recently 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of 
reminiscences by Julia Ward Howe, At 
the time of the Franco-Prussian War, 
Mrs. Howe “was visited by a sudden feel- 
ing of the cruel and unnecessary charac- 
ter of the contest.’’ ‘It seemed to me,” 
she remarks, “a return to barbarism, the 
issue having been one which might easily 
have been settled without bloodshed. 
The question forced itself upon me, ‘Why 
do not the mothers of mankind interfere 
in these matters, to prevent the waste of 
that human life of which they alone know 
and bear the cost?’ The august dignity 
of motherhood and its terrible responsi- 
bilities now appeared to me in a new 
aspect, and I could think of no better way 
of expressing my sense of these than that 
of sending forth an appeal to woman- 
hood throughout the world, which I then 
and there composed.”” This little docu- 
ment ‘implored women all the world 
over to awake to the knowledge of the 
sacred right vested in them as mothers, to 
protect the human life which costs them 
80 many pangs.” 

To give efficacy to her address, Mrs. 
Howe visited Europe, and her efforts in 
behalf of peace must reflect lasting honor 
on its brave pioneer. Surely now, while 
the persistent sacrifice of human life in 
brutal warfare continues among us, it 
behooves American women carefully to 
study the causes of strife, and to scruti- 
nize all measures of national administra- 
tion, to see whether the wisest and most 
conciliatory ways are chosen to obtain 
such ends as may legitimately be desired. 

That women have no vote in most of 
our States is somewhat discouraging. 
Nevertheless it does not absolve women 
from the duty of helping to make that 
volume of public opinion that must ulti- 
mately determine for good or evil the 
course of our national policy, and of 
uttering, whenever possible, the wise 
words which are sometimes more potent 
than the mailed hand. 

Let American women ponder the earnest 
words of one of their most honored 
leaders, and bear in mind the sacred duty 
of protecting human life by urging the 


maintenance of peace. 8. E. B. 
———___ -¢ @ > ——— 
CO-EDUCATION AT ROCHESTER UNI- 
VERSITY. 


When the University of Rochester opens 
this fall, for the first time in the history 
of the institution women will be admitted. 
Two years ago the trustees of the Univer- 
sity voted to admit women on the condi- 
tion that $100,000 should be raised. Last 
June, owing to some changes made in the 
University Buildings, the trustees an- 
nounced that only half that sum would be 
needed to provide the necessary accommo- 
dations for women students. During the 
summer the women of Rochester have 
made heroic efforts to complete the fund 
required. They have held fairs, lawn 
fétes, and other functions, from all of 
which they realized fair sums, but on the 
morning of Saturday, Sept. 8, about $8,000 
still had to be raised. At four o’clock in 
the afternoon the board having in charge 





the collection of money was to meet, and 
if the $50,000 were not in sight, coéduca- 
tion in the University would be delayed a 
year at least. Largely through the efforts 
of Susan B. Anthony, the amount lacking 
was secured that day. A special to the 
N. Y. Sun says: 


Miss Anthony had all along been mak- 
ing the greatest efforts to help raise the 
money; but it takes the near prospect of 
failure to bring out all the grandeur of 
her character. Miss Anthony is now over 
80 years of age, andi most people would 
think themselves at her age more suited 
for the invalid’s chair than for taking the 
field to raise money that her sisters might 
enjoy privileges from which they are now 
debarred. But Miss Anthony thought 
neither of her advanced age nor of any 
other obstacle, and she started out to 
raise that $8,000. Miss Mary Anthony, 
‘Sister Mary,’’ as she is known to woman 
suffragists all over the country, gave 
$2,000. From friend to friend Miss An- 
thony passed, not going in a carriage, as 
many public-spirited women do, but using 
the means of locomotion which nature 
gave her. She had many calls to make 
before she could be satisfied with her 
labors. To each one she told the story of 
what the women have done, and what a 
great loss to the cause of woman failure 
to raise the required sum would mean. 

Miss Anthony used her most persuasive 
arguments to bring the dollars from un- 
willing pockets, the result being that 
before the hour set for the meeting she 
had pledges amounting to an even $8,000. 
The women gathered to announce to the 
committee that they had failed, when in 
walked Miss Anthony, and simply and 
unostentatiously she laid the required 
pledges upon the table. 

“Thank God!’ was the exclamation 
that came from the lips of almost every 
woman present. 

Speaking of what Miss Anthony had 
done, School Commissioner Helen B. 
Montgomery said: ‘I think this is a won- 
derful example of the personal power of 
Susan B. Anthony. What she has done is 
quite marvellous. A whole lot of us 
women have been trying to do the same 
thing all summer, and we failed. Then 
Miss Anthony accomplished it.” 

The committee from the Board of Trus- 
tees of the University is now preparing its 
report on the pledges, including the for- 
mal statement that the women are to be 
admitted the coming year. 


Weil done, women of Kochester! ‘*The 
gods help those who help themselves,”” 
F. M. A. 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Thought and Work Club of Salem, 
Mass., maintains its dainty lunch and tea 
room in the old Ward house on the corner 
of Lynde and North Streets, and has 
found it a most popular resort throughout 
the summer season. In connection with 
this department of the club is an exchange 
for woman’s haudiwork, with a large as- 
sortment of useful and fancy articles, 

Mrs, Sarah White Lee, of Boston, one of 
the organizers of the Colonial Dames and 
Daughters of the Revolution, attributes 
the prevalence of themes from American 
history in current fiction to the work of 
these societies and similar organizations, 
Mrs. Lee, who is working on a publication 
to be patterned after Burke’s ‘‘Peerage,” 
says that the Americans are just begin- 
ning to realize how much they have to 
be proud of in their history and ancestry. 

The women of the Twentieth Century 
Club of Richmond Hill, L. I., have proved 
the practicability of exterminating mos- 
quitoes by the use of crude oil. Last 
March this club was addressed by Pro- 
fessor Keith of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion on the subject of exterminating mos- 
quitoes, After the Jecture he made a trip 
about Richmond Hill, and pointed out the 
spots which he considered breeding places 
for the mosquitoes. These places were 
marshes and small ponds near Union 
Course and several public and private 
drains. The work of exterminating the 
mosquitoes was placed in the hands of the 
civic committee of the club, of which 
Mrs. Claghorn was chairman. During 
April this committee purchased, through 
a local merchant, several barrels of crude 
oil and kerosene. Then they hired a num- 
ber of boys, and, placing the oil in wagons, 
set the boys to driving them. The mem 
bers followed in carriages. The marshes 
and ponds were visited and the boys 
poured the oil on the water while the 
women superintended the job. The re- 
sults of this work have exceeded expecta- 
tions. In former years mosquitoes were 
very numerous in Richmond Hill. This 
year there have been very few, and the 
residents have been able to enjoy their 
front piazzas with comfort. The Twenti- 
eth Century Club has been active in other 
directions during the present summer, 
while most other women’s clubs have re- 
linquished their work. The philanthropic 
committee has maintained a sewing school, 
and has provided weekly teas and enter- 
tainments for the working people of Rich- 
mond Hill. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, president of the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has been spending the summer at Hotel 
Champlain on Lake Champlain, New York, 
where she will remain through Septem- 
ber. Later she will pay a visit to New 
Hampshire, where she will be the guest 








of Mrs. Margaret J. Yardly, of Sorosis, at 
her summer home on the shore of Lake 
Sunapee. 

The annual meeting of the New York 
Assembly of Mothers will be held at 
Buffalo, Oct. 30, 31, and Nov. 1. “The 
American Home” will be the general 
theme of the convention. For a year or 
more, even in the humblest tenement dig- 
tricts in the large cities of the State, 
mothers’ meetings have been organized 
and held in the various public schools, 
This educational campaign has resulted 
in numerous permanent branch organiza- 
tions, which will all be represented at the 
Buffalo meeting. Each mothers’ club ig 
entitled to send to the annual convention 
its president or her representative as 
delegate, and one delegate for each ten 
members. . As to the importance of the 
work of the State Assembly of Mothers, 
and the way it is looked upon by edu- 
cators, it is sufficient to state that it 
has the strong approval and assistance, 
wherever possible, of the State depart- 
ment of public instruction. The proce sd- 
ings of the coming convention will be 
incorporated, as were those of last year’s, 
in the annual report of that department, 
through the courtesy of Superintendent 
Charles R. Skinner. 

The report of the Fourth Congress of 
Mothers, held in Des Moines last June, 
will be published as a quarterly report, 
the first section appearing in September. 
It will contain all the addresses given, 
many of which will be of great value to 
those interested in various departments 
of club work. The price of this report is 
$1 a year, and subscriptions should be 
sent to the corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
E. R. Weeks, 3408 Harrison Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





-_-<—_ - 





CHICAGO YOUNG WOMEN. 


The office of Commissioner of the Court 
of Claims, in Santa Fé, N. M., has been 
held for several months by Miss Grace Ken- 
nedy, a Chicago girl, about twenty years 
old. Miss Kennedy has authority to take 
depositions in cases pending in that court 
anywhere in this country. She was grad- 
uated from one of the high schools of 
Chicago, and supplemented that training 
by a course in stenography and type- 
writing. Formerly she was secretary in 
a large business house of that city. Since 
moving to Santa Fé, she has been em- 
ployed as secretary in the offices of the 
Bureau of Immigration and of the Repub- 
lican Central Committee, and later occu- 
pied the place of private secretary and 
stenographer to T. B. Catron, ex delegate 
to Congress. Miss Kennedy intends to 
take a course in law, and obtain admission 
to the bar. 

Miss R. B. Holmes, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Chicago Bureau of Chari 
ties, is remarkably young to hold such a 
responsible position, being scarcely 20 
years old. Her enthusiasm for her work, 
prompted, perhaps, by the energy of her 
youth, has enabled her to achieve great 
success. Miss Holmes is now in Denver, 
Col., investigating the methods of the 
charity organization of that city, and con- 
sulting with the secretary, Mrs. Izetta 
George. 

Two Chicago women, Misses Helen and 
Edith Raymond, are successfully running 
a farm in Jackson County, Kan., and have 
been running it for the past six years. On 
the death of their parents, they put their 
worldly goods into ready money, and in- 
vested in an eighty-acre farm near the 
Missouri River, and became farmers in 
fact as well as in name. They entered 
into their new work with a will, and, asa 
result, have piled up a respectable bank ac- 
count,which they are thinking of investing 
in new land. Thesetwo girl farmers make 
a specialty of raising fruit. They have a 
big apple and peach orchard. Their peach 
crop this year is exceedirgly fine, and, 
according to the Chicago Chronicle, these 
two girls are almost living ‘‘on ladders 
and in peach trees. Dressed in what are 
known in Kansas as ‘roughrider bloomers,’ 
made after the order of a military uni- 
form, they have been picking peaches, 
packing them, and getting them ready 
for market. They ship to Kansas City. 
They also raise a little corn for their 
stock, and wheat and oats, cut and husk 
their corn, feed their cattle, harvest their 
hay, and do all the plowing and cultivat- 
ing.’”’ 





A LIVELY CAMPAIGN IN COLORADO. 


The women of Colorado want a woman 
as State Senator. Ever since their en- 
franchisement they have always had 
women representatives in the House who 
have done excellent service and com- 
manded general respect. Three women 
have served successively as State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction, and have 
given universal satisfaction. 


The demand seems entirely reasonable. 
Mrs. Lucy Harrington, clerk of the Board 
of Charities and Corrections, is quoted by 
the Denver Times as saying: 

Men are willing enough to legislate for 
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women, but they never quite know what 
woman wants in the way of legislation. 
Every session of the Senate since women’s 
suffrage became a part of the law of Colo- 
rado has failed to do as much as the 
House, and the reason for it lies in the 
fact that there were women members in 
the lower branch to see that measures 
touching the welfare of mothers and 
children were attended to as they should 
be. “A man is apt to look at these mat- 
ters as non-essentials, while the women 
know that they represent the essentials, 
and really accomplish more good than al! 
the so-called ‘great laws’ passed in the 
course of an entire session.” 





The women’s clubs and the Denver City 
suffrage association are taking the matter 
up, and will soon let the politicians know 
that Arapahoe County must have a wo- 
man member of the Senate. Among those 
mentioned as satisfactory are Mrs. Martha 
A. B. Conine, Mrs Sarah Platt Decker, 
Mrs. Stansbury, and Miss Amy K. Corn- 
wall, president of the equal suffrage asso- 
ciation. 


The men are inclined to grant the ladies 
the favor they ask, although some of the 
local politicians predict that “if this thing 
keeps up the women will want one of the 
United States senatorships.”’ 





‘*We can’t afford to do it,” said a politi- 
cian last night; “but, for Lord’s sake, 
don’t mention my name as the one who 
said so. Why, those women will soon 
want the earth. As long as they dictate 
everything at home I| should think they 
would be willing to let us dictate things 
down town. I don’t like it myself.’ 

“But what are you going to do about 
it?’’ asked a friend. 

“Let them have whatever they want,” 
was the worried reply. ‘‘What else can 
be done? But, say, now promise me that 
you won’t use my name in connection 
with this. It would kill me with the 
women voters forever.” 
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A WOMAN’S HOUSEKEEPING AT CAPE 
NOME 





Every woman will be interested in Miss 
Norton’s housekeeping. She lived in a 
tent, and had a rude house built of drift 
logs to store her provisions in. Her floor 
was covered with a tarpaulin for dryness, 
and the bed was a wool mattress piled 
with blankets and furs. Realizing that 
half the illness which occurs in mining 
camps comes from improper diet, she 
took care to supply her table with well- 
cooked and nourishing food. For dinner 
she always had soup, one of the excellent 
meat and vegetable soups, desiccated, or 
bean, split pea, or tomato, She had a 
dozen kinds to choose from, 

The meat was ham or bacon, canned 
beef, or mutton, with an occasional rein- 
deer steak, at one dollar a pound. With 
canned meat, desiccated onions, and 
canned tomatoes, very good ragouts are 
possible. Canned fruits and vegetables, 
prunes, figs, dates, nuts, raisins, and 
candy were in the outfit; also a large sack 
of Bermuda onions. With crystallized 
eggs, omelets, custards, and even cake 
were made. These crystallized eggs are 
little known in the East, and deserve 
mention. They are real eggs reduced to 
a powder, and a level teaspoonful repre- 
sents one egg. Beaten up with cold water, 
they are as much: like fresh eggs as con- 
densed milk is like fresh milk, and they 
can be served in a variety of ways. 

In October, Miss Norton came down to 
the States for the winter; but, before 
sailing, she and her partner stood up ina 
friend’s cabin and were married. The 
bride wore her travelling dress,a New 
York tailor’s creation, and the groom 
wore a sweater and denim trousers tucked 
into high boots. It wasn’t the kind of 
wedding either of them had ever ex 
pected to have, but they had learned at 
Nome City to regard conventionalities 
lightly. 





ABOUT PRINCE EDWARD'S ISLAND. 





Quincy, MAss., SEPT. 10, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Several people have written to me in 
regard to my trip to Prince Edward’s 
Island. They ask for the name and ad- 
dress of the family which entertained us, 
and for particulars as to expense, method 
of travel, etc. 

The family no longer exists as a family, 
several of its members having married 
and removed to other parts of the prov- 
inces. Moreover, the responsibility of 
recommending a particular boarding-place 
is one which I should be unwilling to 
assume under any circumstances. Tastes 
differ so much that what affords great 
enjoyment to one is often a bore to an- 
other, and circumstances change from 
year to year, 80 that a recommendation 
made with all confidence may prove un- 
reliable. 

May I suggest, however, to any readers 
of the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL who would like 
to experiment, that they must take their 
chances, exactly as we took ours. A good 
way to go about the undertaking would 





a | be to stay at one of the smaller hotels in 


Charlottetown, where the natives of the 
Island board and tourists are unknown, 
and to make inquiries among the boarders 
and the landlord’s family concerning 
country board. We found Southport de- 
sirable, but there are probably places on 
the other side of the town which are just 
as good. A personal recommendation 
from some new-made friend would secure 
a pleasant abiding place in a short time. 

As to expenses and routes, the first part 
of my article contained every particular, 
except possibly the fact that we started 
from Boston, 

If you will give this space in the Jour- 
NAL I shall be very glad, for my work 
does not allow of my answering all these 
letters individually. 

MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 


=_-——_ 





IN MEMORIAM. 
WILLIAM SAUNDERS. 

Mr. William Saunders, a horticulturist 
widely known both in this country and in 
Europe, died at his home in Washington, 
Sept. 10. He was seventy-eight years of 
age, and had been connected with the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
since its organization in 1862. Mr. Saun- 
ders was famed asa landscape gardener, 
having planned Fairmount Park, in Phila- 
delphia, and scores of handsome grounds 
throughout the country. He contributed 
much to the beauty of Washington. He 
introduced into this country the seedless 
orange. It wasthrough the development 
of his ideas and largely through his labors 
that the Patrons of Husbandry, better 
know as the National Grange, was organ- 
ized, 

Probably no man in America has done 
so much for the promotion of woman’s 
advancement as has this modest, unob- 
trusive, large-hearted gentleman. He it 
was who drafted the constitution of the 
American grange and provided that among 
its officers, National, State, and local, 
women shall always hold positions as 
Flora and Pomona, and be admitted and 
welcomed on terms of absolute equality. 
In aconversation which the present writer 
had with Mr. Saunders nearly thirty years 
ago, he referred to this fact as the most 
important achievement of his laborious and 
useful life. Let farmers’ wives and daugh- 
ters forever revere his memory! H. B. B, 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Sept. 10, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The summer vacation is over for most 
of our busy people, the schools have 
opened, and activities of all sorts are be- 
ginning to be talked about. The women 
who have been for some years laboring to 
aid the Republican party have recently or- 
ganized a ‘‘Woman’s Republican Union 
League,’’ modelled after the pattern of the 
great Union League Club of this city, which 
has so long been a power among tle men of 
the Republican party. The first meeting 
of this club of women was held in Brook 
lyn, at the home of Mrs, Ada M. Perkins, 
11 South Portland Avenue. Miss Kate 
M. Bostwick, the energetic president, was 
in the chair, and plans were laid for an 
unusually brisk campaign. Chairmen 
were appointed for every ward in Brook 
lyn, who will each choose an efficient 
committee, thus securing thirty-one aux- 
iliary committees, the members of which 
will canvass the houses in all the wards 
to secure votes for the party they favor. 
The president proposes to take especial 
charge of the men’s lodging houses, while 
the vice-president, Mrs. C. W. Fisk, with 
her committee, will canvass the factory 
sections. 

It is to be feared that, with absolutely 
no political power, these ladies can hardly 
accomplish all that they hope; but it is a 
good thing that they can prove that 
women have an intelligent interest in 
politics, and fully understand the ques- 
tions of the day. Miss Bostwick is a very 
well-informed little lady, and I have 
rarely heard any one discuss the para- 
mount issues with more clearness than 
Mrs. C. S. Robinson, the president of the 
Woman’s Republican Club of this city. 

After our past experiences it is hardly 
to be hoped that if the Republicans are 
continued in power they will do anything 
for the enfranchisement of the women of 
the nation; but at least there seems more 
to be expected from them than from the 
Democratic party. This would seem to 
be the appropriate time to lay before your 
readers the letter which I addressed to 
the Democratic candidate last June, and 
the reply which tardily came. My letter 
ran as follows: 

Col. Wm. J. Bryan, Lincoin, Neb. 

Dear Sir: Large delegations of women 
visited the Republican Convention re- 
cently held in Philadelphia, and sought in 
vain to secure some recognition in the 
platform for the demands of women for 
better conditions. You have seen the 
plank of empty compliment which was 
all that was accorded to them, Will the 
Democratic Convention do any better? I 





believe that you are a man of broad views, 
and willing to extend the boon of liberty 
to all classes of the people. [ enclose to 
you the letter I addressed to the Republi- 
can Convention, and the resolution we 


, asked for, earnestly appealing to you to 


take a high stand on the great question of 
of equal legal and political privileges for 
the women citizens of the land Hoping 
to see a man President who will be the 
guardian of the interests of all the people, 
women as well as men, I[ am, etc. 

To this letter, after a long delay, I re 
ceived an answer, which, after the name 
and address, ran as follows: 

My Dear Madam: Your letter to Mr. 
Bryan was received on the eve of the 
National Convention, when his time was 
occupied with so many matters pressing 
upon him for attention that a reply at 
that time was impossible. He directs me 
to thank you for the suggestion contained 
in your letter, and for the interest which 
prompted you to write him. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. W. BryAn, Sec. 

It will be seen that even the small boon 
of an autograph was denied tu me. Cer 
tainly nothing can be more absolutely 
non-committal than this note. There is 
little to be hoped from a man whose views 
on the great question of woman’s emanci 
pation are so absolutely colorless, 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE 


(D NEWS. 


Four lynching white men have just been 
sentenced to life imprisonment in Texas. 
Now we are to see whether Ohio can do 
as well, 





NOTES AN 


Madame De Stae) used to say that there 
were seventeen ways in which she could 
earn a living, if obliged todo so. But she 
kept one iron hot. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins (Stetson) Gilman 
will be in Boston from Oct. 8 to 13, and 
is open to lecture engagements, Address 
care of this office. 


“The National League of Women Work- 
ers,”’ of Syracuse, N. Y., is doing good 
work under the efficient management of 
its secretary, Miss Charlotte Coffyn Wil- 
kinson, 807 James St. 


The Michigan Forestry Commission 
proposes that all cleared pine lands aban- 
doned by their owners and sold for taxes, 
shall be deeded by the State to the Michi- 
gan University for the support of a School 
of Forestry. 

By special arrangement with the pub 
lishers, the biography of Susan B. An- 
thony will be furnished for a limited time 
at 20 per cent. discount, if ordered through 
Miss Anthony or Mrs. Harper, 17 Madison 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Russian police may be inferior in 
certain respects to our New York police- 
men; but the record of 1,041 arrests of 
rioters, made during a recent anti Jewish 
outbreak in Odessa, is very much to the 
credit of the prefecture of police in that 
city.—Jewish Messenger. 


Booker T. Washington says that Collis 
P. Huntington gave him $2 on the first 
application, but afterward became one of 
the most generous contributors to the 
cause of negro education, and a great, 
wise, and true friend of the race. The 
last time President Washington saw him, 
Mr. Huntington gave him $50,000 toward 
the endowment of the school at Tuskegee. 


One, at least, of the Liverpool clergy of 
the established Church of England is try- 
ingto employchurch women as regularsup- 
plementary curates, and he suggests that 
much organizing work of the parish might 
be as well and better done by women than 
by clergymen. He declares that he can 
get three ladies to work for £50 a year 
each,—the price of one curate,—and do 
three times the work. 


The Women’s Republican League met 
at the ordinary of the Brown Palace Sep- 
tember 4, and reérganized for the work of 
the campaign. Mrs. Stanley M. Casper 
succeeded Mrs. John R. Hanna as presi- 
dent, and these officers were chosen: Miss 
M. A. Thorn, secretary; executive commit- 
tee of five, Mrs. John R. Hanna, Mrs. 
Lucy E. R. Scott, Mrs. Louise Lavelle, 
Mrs. A. L. Welch, and Mrs. Fred Butler. 


The Business Woman’s League of At- 
lanta, Ga., opened at No. 16 East Hunter 
Street, Aug. 20. A number of enthusi- 
astic members had lunch together, and 
enjoyed the comfort of a clean, attractive 
place in which to lounge and rest during 
the lunch hour. The League already has 
about 75 members, and a little later will 
no doubt attract many more. About the 
middle of September the physical culture 
class, under the direction of Dr. Toepel, 
will be resumed. 


THE HAGuegE, Sept. 10.—Replying to the 
telegraphic message, forwarded to the 
Czar September 4, on the occasion of the 
placing in the foreign office archives of 
the ratifications of the agreements and 
treaties resulting from the peace confer- 
ence, his majesty, after expressing his sin- 
cere thanks, concludes: “God grant that 
the labors in which these gentlemen have 


taken such active part may serve as the 
basis fur the establishment, even though 
in the distant future, of universal peace, 
which is the goal of Christian civiliza- 
tion.” 


The president, Mrs. J. W. Smith of the 
East Boston Woman Suffrage League, has 
bought a quantity of Irish moss gathered 
in Scituate and agrees to fill all the little 
silk bags the other Leagues will send her, 
with this cheap and nutritious article, for 
the National Bazar, The bags may be sent 
to her, care WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. Each bag will contain a 
typewritten receipt for making delicious 
blauc-mange, aud another for an efficient 
and agreeable cure for colds. The bags 
should be about three inches long, and 
made to draw together at the top. 


Several changes in the faculty of the 
Milwaukee Downer College, in Milwaukee, 
are announced, Miss Emily Brown, a 
graduate of Wellesley, formerly connected 
with Downer College, but for the past five 
years a teacher in the East, will have the 
workin literature, Miss May Cook, agrad- 
uate of Leland Sanford, Jr., University, 
will take the seminary English. Miss Alice 
Cheney, a graduate of Mt Holyoke, and 
formerly preceptress at Rochester Acad- 
emy, Wiscousin, will have charge of the 
work in the preparatory year. Miss Hunt 
of the Boston Normal School will teach 
gymnastics, 


Mrs, Martha Foote Crow, Ph. D., re 
cently elected dean of the Woman’s Col- 
lege, Northwestern University, is a 
daughter of Rev. J. B. Foote, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. Her husband was the well-known 
archeologist, Prof. J. M. Crow. Mrs. 
Crow's chosen studies belung chiefly to 
the Shakespearean period, and she has 
become so generally recogoized as an 
authority in this line, that she was the 
tirst American invited to codperate with 
the Evglish editor of the Warwick edition 
of Shakespeare, and has edited “King 
Lear’ avd other plays in the series.— 
Zion's Herald 





Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 
HALIFAX - - = = NOVA SCOTIA. 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 


It contains 130 luxuriously 
furnished rooms, every one of 
which has sunlight, , electric 
lights and annunciators. Is 
fire-proof throughout, with the 
latest and best open plumb- 
ing. All that money could do 
to fit this famous old hotel with 
modern appliances for the com- 
fort and convenience of guests 
has been accomplished by the 
proprietor, Mr. James P. Farr- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity, The ser- 
vice is most efficient and polite. 
“The Queen” is the stopping 
place of tourists from New 
England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 


Rates reasonable, $2.00 a day and 
upwards. 


White Mountains. 


MAPLEWOOD HOTEL, 


The Social Centre of the White Moun- 
tain Region, 


Will Open June 30th. 
ALLEN AINSLIE, Manager. 








Address until June 15th, 147 Summer St. 
Boston, Mass., HomE JOURNAL OFFICE. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





One block from Grand Central Station. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 








Baggage transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. 








AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theat re. 


21 Tremont St. Teleph 977 T t 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


branch 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atzand8 F.M 


WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 117, 


MONTE CRISTO. 


PRICES: 


. {| Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c. 
Prices: } Matinees. 10c., 25c., 500, 


—————__ |} 


Tee . SHILLABER 


oR. ag 


GLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 








able foot-wear for 
this season of the 
year. 


[Made on the most 
improved last. Hand- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 


Price - - = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 








7 Temple Place, Room 39 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restful 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The most popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast Mail Ex +E Steamers sail from LEWIS 
WHARF, OSTON, at 2 P.M.every TUES- 
DAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 
For guide books, descriptive folders, and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


(LIMITED), 





43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit In buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of allhardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 


Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M,. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO, 


102 State St.. Boston, Mass. 


Hote! Carpets 
and Rugs. 


Our facilities for supplying 


Hotel Floor Coverings 


For more than fifty 
years we have been identified~with 
the furnishing of Hotels, throughout 
the country. 

Our stock is adapted to meet any 
demand. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO,, 


169 Washington Street, Boston. 


Near Cornhill. 








are unexcelled. 
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SOME SMALL, SWEET WAY. 


There’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird wing fleeter ; 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender; 

And never a rosy cloud but helps 

To crown the sunset splendor; 

No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His dawn like gladness voicing: 

God gives us all some small, sweet way 


To set the world rejoicing. 
—Selected. 





PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


BY THE PROPHET RHYMESTER. 


Oh, who shall sing in daring rhyme, 
Of nineteen bundred ninety-nine, 
And tell what furces shall hold sway 
A hundred years beyond to-day ? 


Will woman, sister of the man, 

The “helpmeet,”’ too, in Nature’s plan, 
Tho’ wise and pure, and brave and good, 
Be then ignored, half understoud, 


While ignorance and vice and crime, 
Assert their will at voting-time, 
Will she, the mother of the race, 

Be thrust aside to give them place? 


Her counsels barred by legal walls, 
A helper shut from Senate halls? 
Or will the woman bear full part 
In training up a Nation’s heart? 
—The Western Club Woman. 


——-— a 


OLD-FASHIONED PUSIES 


BY JOE LINCOLN. 


Oh, those sweet old-fashioned posies that 
were mother’s pride and joy, 

In the sunny little garden where I wandered 
when a boy! 

Oh, the morning-glories twining ’mongst the 
shining sunflowers tall, 

And the clematis a-tangle in the angle of 
the wall! 

How the mignonette’s sweet blooming was 
perfuming all the walks, 

Where the hollyhocks stood proudly with 
their blossom-dotted stalks, 

While the old-maids’ pinks were nodding 
groups of gossips, here and there, 

And the bluebells swung so lightly in the 
lazy, nazy air! 


Then the sleepy poppies stooping low their 
drooping, drowsy heads, 

And the modes: young sweet-williams hid- 
ing in their shady beds! 

By the edges of the hedges, where the 
spiders’ webs were spun, 

How the marigolds lay, yellow as the mel- 
low summer sun 

That made all the grass a-dapple ’neath the 
leafy apple tree. 

Whence you heard the locust drumming and 
the humming of the bee, 

While the soft breeze in the trellis where 
the roses used to grow 

Sent the silken petals flying like a scented 
shower of snow. 


Oh, the quaint old-fashioned garden, and 
the pathways cool and sweet, 

With the dewy branches splashing flashing 
jewels o’er my feet! 

And the dear old-fashioned blossoms, and 
the old home where they grew, 

And the mother hands that plucked them, 
and the mother love I knew! 

Ah! of all earth’s fragrant flowers in the 
bowers on her breast, 

Sure the blooms which memory brings us 
are the brightest and the best; 

And the fairest, rarest blossoms ne’er could 
win my love, [ know, 

Like the sweet old-fashioned posies mother 
tended long ago. 
—Phiiadelphia Saturday Evening Post. 





-_-- 


A RIVERSIDE ROMANCE. 





Lying at the foot of the Berkshire 
downs there is a village which, a few 
years ago, was still unspoiled by the river 
tourist, unsought by the searching eye of 
the camera. Now and then a skiff, full of 
men trom Oxford, very young and only 
partially clothed, would come swinging 
down the river. They would put up for 
the night at the pretty little rose-covered 
inn facing the landing stage, or would 
erect a most uncomfortable looking tent 
on the island by the old mill; but pleasure 
boats were comparatively few then in 
those waters, and house boats were prac- 
tically unknown. 

So it happened, one sunny morning in 
June, that the most of the idle inhabi- 
tants of the village were assembled on the 
long, picturesque wooden bridge to watch 
the house-boat, called the Meadow Sweet, 
towed to her mooring, just below the 
weir. Now, a house-boat has many ad- 
vantages, but no one can plead for it that 
it is a very handy craft. It was only by 
dint of much exertion and a good deal of 
solid swearing that the Meadow Sweet 
finally bumped ungracefully against the 
bank, and took up the position she was 
destined to maintain for the following six 
months. 

Dick Hardinge, who had been careering 
fore and aft with 4 long pole, and shout- 
ing frantic directions to the bargee with 
the horse, who had tightened when he 
ought to have slackened, and vice versa, 
as is the way of his kind, came and flung 





himself, in a state of alarming exhaustion, 
into a hammock chair, and said: 

“For heaven’s sake, Lettie, make me a 
lemon squash!” 

But Lettie ungratefully paid no atten- 
tion. She was running up and down, 
making rapturous exclamations about the 
beauty of the charming, red-roofed village 
which, softly veiled in a delicate blue 
haze, lay at the foot of the wooded hills. 

“Such a dear, primitive little place! 
How delightful it would be, ‘the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot,’ to dream 
one’s life away among the silent, green 
water meadows, beside your steep-roufed 
mill, where the purple-breasted pigeons 
cluster!’’ 

Thus Lettie, ad infinitum—Lettie, who, 
in her normal condition, loved nothing so 
much as to drive in the park, to go to 
gossipy, feminine teas, select little din- 
ners, and theatres, and hops of all descrip- 
tions, 

‘**You are always drinking lemon squash- 
es, Dick,’’ said she, presently. ‘They are 
very bad for you, and dreadfully reduc- 
ing.’’ 

‘“*I expect we will require a good deal of 
reducing soon,”’ replied Dick, manipulat- 
ing the lemon-squeezers with a deftness 
born of much practice. ‘It is, of course, 
a subject of much congratulation that 
here we know nobody. You have held it 
out as the chief advantage of the Upper 
Thames, but with no picnic parties, no 
tennis, and a cushiony and most se- 
ductive punt in tow, we shall, I am cer- 
tain, soon lose all that neatness of outline 
which it has long been our boast to 
possess.”’ 

The Meadow Sweet was the hired prop- 
erty of one Charles Fenwick, and of Let- 
tie, his wife; and Dick Hardinge, that 
much-to-be envied creature, an unattached 
bachelor, was their guest. He was one of 
those slim, sunburnt, athletic looking 
young men, who look exceedingly attrac- 
tive in river garb. He was popular with 
men, and women almost always liked him 
when they knew him well, though there 
were some who called him lazy and con- 
ceited. He had a nice old place in the 
north of England, which would have 
made him very interesting, only every- 
body knew he was so hard up he had to 
let it; and what was still less to be got 
over was the fact that he was engaged to 
be married. 

None of his friends had seen Dick’s fian- 
cée, and, what was certainly rather re- 
markable, he had never seen her himself. 
His engagement was one of those which 
one sometimes reads of in stories, and 
which are, I suppose, sometimes to be met 
with in real life. It was one of money; a 
match of convenience, purely. His cousin, 
Mary Musgrave, had the money. He had 
the property. It had been her father’s 
wish that these might be united again by 
a match between the young couple. He 
had made Mary give her consent at a time 
when she was indifferent to everything 
else in the world except her grief at his 
approaching death, and he had written a 
long letter to Dick, who, being heart- 
whole, saw the force of his uncle’s argu- 
ment, and agreed to the proposition. 

He allowed a decent time to elapse 
after his uncle’s death, and then he wrote 
to his cousin a letter which, under the 
circumstances, he could not help making 
rather more business-like than lover-like. 
He represented her father’s wishes, ven- 
tured to hope that they might not be dis- 
tasteful to her, and trusted that before 
long they might have an opportunity of 
meeting, and getting to know each other. 

Mary, in reply, said that she was aware 
of her father’s earnest wish, that she was 
willing to fulfill it, and she, too, hoped 
that they might have an opportunity of 
meeting at no very distant day. 

All this had been three years before, 
and the meeting had not taken place. 
After her father’s death Mary had gone 
abroad with an invalid aunt, while Dick 
had stayed at home, and, though hard up, 
like many nice people, he managed to en- 
joy himself very well. Young women 
pitied him for being tied to an unknown 
cousin, but he did not pity himself, be- 
cause he did not feel the chain. 

As for Mary, she was rather a reserved 
young woman, not prone to show her 
feelings to anybody; but I think her aunt 
knew that sometimes the tie galled her 
indescribably. She certainly did not want 
to marry any of the men who had asked 
her to do so since her father’s death; but 
then, she said, she did not want to marry 
any one at all. It is easy to understand 
how much more galling the position 
would be to a proud, independent, but 
somewhat sensitive girl, than to an 
easy-going, rather spoiled young man. 

At the end of three years Mary had to 
experience another grief. Her poor young 
aunt faded gently out of existence. And 
Mary returned to England feeling singu- 
larly lonely and sad, in spite of her money 
and youth. About the end of May she 
came across an old school friend, and they 
renewed old times, and determined to 
spend the summer together. 

Mabel Wilkins had a friend who had 





offered to lend her for the month of June 
a cottage on the river. 

“A cottage on the river, not as you 
understand the term,’’ remarked the 
proud owner—‘‘a modern, red brick villa 
residence—but a real cottage in a veritable 
primitive Berkshire village, where young 
guardsmen never penetrate, and in which 
the voice of Harry is never heard. A 
thatched cottage, having a door with a 
latch, and one low, raftered room, with 
two little attics under the roof.” 

“Delightful!” exclaimed Mabel, and 
closed with the offer at once. 

So to the cottage the two girls came, 
and were enchanted with it. 

A woman in the village came in the 
mornings and made their beds, cooked 
their breakfast, and ‘‘did for them’’ gener- 
ally, and then departed till the evening, 
when she came again to cook their dinner, 

Then she left them together alone, to 
sit beside the great open fireplace, where 
the kettle hung from the great iron hook 
in the chimney, and they gossiped to- 
gether cosily till they climbed up the 
ladder-like staircase to bed, and fell 
asleep with the tune of the weir in their 
ears, till the clattering starlings woke 
them to another long, happy river day. 

One morning Mary was sitting at the 
cottage door, sewing a black ribbon 
around ber sailor hat. She made a pretty 
picture, with the sunlight glancing in her 
blue eyes, which were oddly attractive 
features in her brown face. Presently 
Mabel came up the long, straggling street, 
and pushed through the white gate with 
a haste that betokened some little excite- 
ment. 

‘What do you think?” she cried. ‘I 
have just met Lettie Fenwick. They have 
brought their house-boat all the way up 
here. She is raving about the place, and 
they mean to stay a month.” 

“Ob,” said Mary, rather blankly, “I 
suppose you'll think I’m horrid, but, al- 
though I have no doubt your friends are 
very nice, I can’t help feeling rather sorry; 
it will mean good-by to our delightful 
solitude.” 

‘*Well, I’m not sorry,” declared Mabel. 
“You are too fond of solitude, Mollie; it 
will do you good to mingle with the com- 
mon herd.’”’ Then she added abruptly— 
for Mabel could never keep anything to 
herself—‘‘Do you know whom they have 
got with them?” 

““No,”’ said Mary, indifferently. 

“Dick Hardinge,” said Mabel. 

The indifference fled, and Mary looked 
undisguisedly dismayed. 

“Oh, Mab,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘what an 
unlucky girl I am! For no fault of my 
own I am to be always dogged by this 
horrible promise, and now, just when I 
am so happy it is too hard. Of course we 
shall have to meet, and of course he will 
feel it a capital opportunity to renew his 
proposal. Ob, Mabel, don’t you think he 
must be horrid to want to marry a girl he 
has never seen, simply for her money? I 
dare say you think I am as bad ‘for ever 
having consented to such a thing;. but I 
had a strong reason where he had none; 
he never knew my darling father.” 

Mabel had never seen Mollie so excited. 
She looked positively pretty, with her 
blue eyes flashed and a flush on her sun- 
burned face; but she only said,— 

‘Don’t be prejudiced, Mollie; I have 
always heard that he is extremely nice. I 
think this is quite a providential meet- 
ing and too booky and romantic. I should 
think you’d like each other immensely. 
The river always has a marvellous effect 
on one—why, I quite fellin love witha 
curate last year down at Wargrave.”’ 

This encouraging information did not 
raise Mary’s spirits. She looked very 
gloomy, and repeated, “I know I shall 
hate him; you would yourself under 
the circumstances,’’ and relapsed into 
melancholy silence, which deepened when 
Mabel informed her that, having con- 
sidered that the sooner the encounter took 
place the better, she had asked them all to 
tea at the cottage that afternoon. 

Presently an idea struck her. 

“It’s awfully like a three-volume novel, 
and rather absurd,”’ she thought, ‘‘but I 
will try it.” So she went and knelt by 
Mabel and put her arm around her, and 
said persuasively,— 

‘Mabel darling, do something for a 
friend in distress.” 

“What do you mean?” said Mabel, 
sternly, for she felt she was about to be 
blandished from the path of virtue. 

Then Mollie disclosed her idea. Mabel 
was young and loved romance; besides, 
she thought she saw a way through the 
plot to make her friend happy, so she 
contented to introduce Mary to her friends 
as Miss Smith. 

“The name is enough to put a man off,” 
she said to herself, but she had reason to 
be pretty confident of Mollie’s powers of 
attraction, when she chose to exert them, 
and did not doubt but that she would 
succeed in her plot in spite of the name. 

The plot was that Mollie, as Miss Smith, 
aided by her circumstances and surround- 
ings, was to do her very best to wean Dick 
from his allegiance to his cousin, and then 





to disclose her identity and ‘haughtily 
spuro him.” 

As Mabel considered this last act in the 
little drama she smiled a little to herself, 
forshe thought she knew Mollie, but in 
the days that followed she was bound to 
confess that she had no idea before how 
charming the latter could be. The plot, 
though working beautifully, was never 
mentioned. It appeared to be forgotten, 
and they had a delightful time a)l together 
in the sunny weather—an out-door picnic 
life, where conventionality was not, and 
stiffness faded away. Mollie was the life 
and soul of the little party. 

One night, after they had dined on the 
roof of the house boat, the moonlight was 
so beautiful that Dick suggested going out 
in punts, so they hitched them together 
and drifted out on the shadowy bosom of 
the river. 

‘*We will put the orchestra in one,”’ said 
Mabel, indicating Mollie, who had brought 
her guitar, and Dick, who had a sweet 
tenor voice, ‘‘and we will go inthe other.” 

The two voices blended perfectly. They 
sounded thrilling in the moonlight, and 
the charming silences between the songs 
were perhaps more seductive than all. 

“It’s going on capitally,” thought mun- 
dane Mabel, leaning over to dexterously 
unhitch the painter, so that the smaller 
punt gradually drifted away, looking a 
soft blur on the face of the stream in the 
uncertain light. “It’s a little dull for 
me,” she thought: “‘even the curate was 
better than nothing.” 

Later that night, when Dick had re- 
turned from escorting the girls home, 
Charley and Lettie heard him singing,— 

‘“‘When thy blue eyes, my dear one, 
So softly shine on me.”’ 

‘‘Mark my words; that will be a case,’’ 
said Lettie, sagely. 

“But Dick ain’t free,”” objected Charley, 
sleepily. ‘“‘What will become of the— 
what’s her name girl—his cousin?”’ 

“Oh, she doesn’t signify; Dick couldn’t 
care for a girl he’d never seen. Besides, 
she must be a horrid mercenary thing, 
and he would be well rid of her. Dear 
little Mollie! I’m sure she loves him and 
would make him happy.” 

Lettie thought she was making the 
match, and was quite pleased with herself. 
She fully believed that Dick had proposed 
in the punt that night. As a matter of fact 
he had not, but he had told Mollie about 
his cousin, and had craved her sympathy 
for the unhappiness this strange, unloving 
engagement caused him. He had felt 
surprised as he spoke to find how really 
unhappy he was, for the idea had never 
occurred to him till lately. 

The next day was sunny with a high 
wind, and Dick came up to the cottage 
early. 

‘‘A splendid day for a sail!” he said, as 
he bumped his head against the cottage 
rafters, his unfailing proceeding on enter- 
ing. “I have got the dingey ready, and 
dancing to be off.’’ 

But Mabel declared that she had tire- 
some letters she must write. Neither of 
the others seemed to sympathize with this 
trial, and she settled down, with a sigh, 
to her lonely morning, while the other 
two went off together. 

It was pleasant on the river. The din- 
gey raced before the wind, and there were 
actual waves on the wide stretch of water 
above the lock. Mollie sat at the helm, 
for Dick had before this given her lessons 
in steering. The wind fanned her bright 
face and blew the little curls under her 
trim sailor hat into an admired disorder. 
She felt wildly happy. 

She thought it was the sunshine and 
the rapid motion; but Dick, who was look- 
ing at her instead of paying attention to 
the jibing of the sail, accounted for his 
exhilaration in a different way. He leaned 
forward and opened his mouth to say 
something of what he felt, when, sud- 
denly, bang went the sail and over went 
the dingey, and they found themselves 
struggling in the water. 

“Don’t clutch me,’’ sputtered Dick, 
which was not in the least what he was 
going to say a minute before. ‘‘Hang on 
to the boat.” 

Mollie meekly obeyéd, and a few min- 
utes later, the boat bumping against a 
bend of the bank, Dick was able, by a 
manful exertion, to land himself and 
companion on the towpath. 

Mollie used to say afterward that her 
appearance must have been so utterly 
abject and disgraceful that she could 
never understand how Dick could have 
acted as he did, while Dick used to say 
that it.was just her utter limpness which 
emboldened him. Anyway, he put both 
arms around her, and told herin some- 
what incoherent language how much he 
loved her. 

*“Don’t,’? said Mollie, feebly; ‘‘remem- 
ber your cousin.” 

**Confound my cousin!”’ 
rudely. 

Then Mollie, instead of running home 
and changing her things, sat there on the 
towpath and told him her secret, and 
Dick’s comment when she had finished 
was,— 


said Dick 





“What an idiot I’ve been to waste al] 
these last three years!"’ 

“But,” protested Mollie, ‘I meant, if 
you asked me, to say no, and I've not yet 
said yes.”’ 

“Ob, that’s all nonsense!” said Dick, 
and he kissed her.— Waverly Magazine. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., SEPT. 7, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

At the August meeting of the Minne. 
sota W. S. A. Executive Committee there 
was an attendance of nin. Dr. Martha 
G. Ripley, of Minneapolis, urged efforts to 
bave suffrage headquarters at the State 
Fair, citing her success in previous years. 
A committee, consisting of Dr. Margaret 
Koch, of Minneapolis, and Miss Gracia 
Jenks, of Stillwater, was appointed with 
power to act. The result is that having 
considered and decided against a tent as 
not being dignified enough, the associa- 
tion bas been so fortunate as to secure an 
excellent position in the Woman’s Club 
Building, which has been devoted to the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 

This success has a double sweetness, 
first in obtaining excellent headquarters 
for the suffrage table at the rendezvous of 
all club women, and second, in the fact 
that all the women prominent in the 
management of the State Federation work 
are found to be suffragists and delighted 
to welcome our association, although 
technically we have no claim upon them, 
not being eligible to membership with 
them. We have kept two or three women 
in charge of the headquarters every day, 
ready to take registration and subecrip- 
tion to suffrage newspapers, to exhibit 
suffrage maps and charts, and to sell 
miniatures and calendars and autobiog- 
raphies of pioneers. 

Word has been received from Miss 
Mabel Hay Barrows that she will arrive in 
Minneapolis, Sept. 11, to begin drill for 
her Greek play, which she is to give early 
in November for the benefit of our asso- 
ciation. We are fortunate in having the 
hearty codperation of the Greek depart- 
ment of the University and of the Minne- 
apolis High Schovuls, both of whom will 
furnish the fifty students necessary for 
the production. We hope to realize sev- 
eral hundred dollars by this performance, 
and thus to promote our State suffrage 
work and to lay aside a fund for the en- 
tertainment of the National Suffrage Con- 
vention, in June, 1901. 

The suffragists of the State are busy 
collecting data about the history of wo- 
man suffrage in Minnesota, and are for- 
warding it to Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, who is 
to write up our chapter in the next vol- 
ume of the “History of Woman Suffrage.” 

Dr. Ethel E. Hurd, our State corre- 
sponding secretary, has resumed her 
monthly bulletin to the clubs of the State, 
urging a full delegation from each one at 
the State Convention in Stillwater, Octo- 
ber 11 and 12, when Mrs. Catt is expected. 

CorA SMITH EATON. 





OHIO. 
MAYOR JONES FOR EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 
TOLEDO, O., Sept. 4, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The celebration of Labor Day yesterday, 
in Toledo, was an event of important local 
significance, testifying to the superiority 
of the toilers in manual industries. The 
magnificent procession was in itself a 
potent object-lesson. The address of the 
occasion was given by Mayor S. W. Jones, 
before the Builders’ Trades’ Union, at 
Presque Isle, our beautiful natural park, 
in Maumee Bay. It was astrong, earnest, 
eloquent plea, for industrial justice and 
equality of legal and political right, with 
sentiments of universal brotherhood. In 
closing he reiterated his oft-expressed 
views upon the enfranchisement of wom- 
en, as follows: 

Let us remember that society is an or- 
ganism; that no man liveth to himself. 
Just as we learn this lesson of duty and 
do it, we discover the highest duty and 
chief joy or greatest pleasure are one and 
the same thing. Let us fix our thoughts 
upon equality as the basis of our hope. 
Let us remember that to-day, in our pres- 
ent imperfectly developed state, our gov- 
ernment is at best but a government of @ 





Scrofula 


Few are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh. 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. : 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The best of ali medicines for all humors. 
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part of the people. Our mothers, wives, 
sweethearts, and daughters are held to be 
politically and socially unequal, inferior; 
and itis a part of our mission to remove 
this stigma. The greatest of our poets 
has said that there is nothing greater 
than a man, unless it be the mother of a 
man, and where is the man who will con- 
cede that his mother is inferior to him- 
self? Let us be true to the highest ideals 
that arein us. Particularly do I impress 
upon you the importance of giving ex- 
pression to your ideals when you enter 
the booth to cast the sacrament of your 
ballot. Always do your best; always 
vote. I especially ask the women to 
show their appreciation of the degree of 
liberty they have, by voting for the mem- 
bers of the board of education on election 
day. The only way to get mure liberty is 
to use what you now have. Finally, cast 
your vote for principle, not for a party 
name, I know of no better advice to give, 
if you desire to make your contribution 
to the cause of labor, to the cause of 
humanity. 

Our good suffragists who have thought 
Mayor Jones’s criticisms upon women 
school voters who do not vote a little un- 
called for will see their mistake. In his 
earnest appeals to women to avail them- 
selves of the suffrage they have, he is 
conscious of the results of the centuries 
of conservatism and enslavement, which 
have caused apathy among many women 


‘in realizing the duty and privilege of 


citizenship. He seeks only to educate 
and awaken the thought- force, which, when 
in action, will perpetuate free govern- 
ment. Rosa L. SEGUR. 





WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE, WasH., Ava. 28, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The sentiment in favor of equal suffrage 
grows steadily in the Stateof Washington. 
The latest evidence of this is the following 
leading editorial of the Seattle Daily Times 
of Aug. 25. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE TO ALL, 


‘In view of the attitude of the Republi- 
can party on the question of equal suf 
frage, it may not be amiss to call atten. 
tion to the opportunity which will be 
presented to the Fusion Convention next 
Monday, with reference to this important 
proposition. 

“The question of suffrage to the male 
sex, above twenty-one years of age, has 
uniformly been settled throughout the 
Union, subject to a few conditions in a 
few States. As a rule, any male person 
twenty one years of age, or more, may 
vote on any public question, no matter 
what its character, and for any candidate 
for public office, no matter what that 
office may be, if he but comply with the 
laws of registration, which are usually so 
simple that itis hardly an inconvenience 
to anybody to obey the law. 

“In some States a property requirement 
is made,—such as the pre-payment of a 
poll tax amounting to a nominal sum. In 
other States a small educational test is 
required, but, as a rule, the ballot-box is 
open to the male persuasion above twenty- 
one years of age with but few simple cuon- 
ditions. 

“While woman suffrage has been agi 
tated for many years, whereby it has been 
sought to give to women under like con 
ditions the same rights possessed by men, 
nevertheless only two or three States of 
the Union have yet adopted complete suf- 
frage, conditioned alike to both sexes— 
Colorado and Wyoming being the notable 
examples. 

In various States women have been per- 
mitted to vote for school directors, and 
even to hold that office; but, as a whole, 
there has been a great antipathy, growing 
largely out of ignorance or prejudice, 
against the proposition, and but little ad- 
vancement has been obtained. 

‘*We are candidly of the opinion that if 
the right of suffrage was made equal to 
all persons, without regard to sex, based 
upon an educational qualification, the 
present condition of politics and the 
methods of handling caucuses and con- 
ventions would be most wonderfully im- 
proved. 

‘‘While we believe that every person of 
mature years ought to have the right to 
exercise the power and privilege of voting, 
we do not believe that that right should 
be granted to persons wholly ignorant of 
the result, which that right carries. If the 
qualification for a man or @ woman to 
vote, in ¢cddition to being twenty one 
years of age, were to consist in a ‘‘gram- 
mar school education,”’ or its equivalent, 
before the franchise right could be exer- 
cised, we haven’t any doubt but that the 
standard of politics would be advanced a 
thousand fold throughout the nation. 

“The followers of Col. Bryan are rapidly 
being acknowledged as the ‘party of 
liberty,” and that being the case, what 
objection can there possibly be for the 
Bryan party of the great Commonwealth 
of Washington saying emphatically, in a 
plank in its platform next Monday, that it 
is in favor of ‘equal suffrage to all on a 
proper educational basis.’ Indeed, what 
harm could there be in the followers of 
Bryan saying in the State of Washington 
that ‘it believes in the control of govern 
ment by the people, and for the people, 
irrespective of sex?’ 

‘‘Would it not be an act of intelligence 
and fairness for the Union Convention to 
Say in its platform that ‘intelligence and 
not sex should be the test of suffrage?” 

‘We bring this subject up at the present 
time, in order that it may be red-hot for 
consideration at the State Convention 
which opens in Seattle on Monday morn- 
ing—and further to call attention to a 
very important additional fact, that the 





Republican Party never fails to employ 
women in some form in its respective 
campaigns, even though it may refuse 
to recognize them in its National plat- 
forms. 

“Why, then, should not the followers of 
Col. Bryan take such steps as will bring 
the great body of women workers in Wash- 
ington to the support of the ‘Liberty 
Party’ and its candidates, instead of 
allowing them to drift away toward the 
Republican Party, where they have hither- 
tofore found employment, or to remain in 
complete idleness and indifference during 
the present political campaign?” 

Let us hope that the two great political 
parties of the State of Washington will 
soon wake up to the fact that the codper- 
ration of women will mean preéminence 
in the near future. H. B. B. 





MICHIGAN. 

ANN ARBOR, Micu., Sept. 6, 1900. 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE AT 
COUNTY FAIRS. 

Editors Woman's Journat : 

A recent issue of your paper states that 
woman suffrage was defeated in Oregon 
by the vote of the city of Portland, 
the State outside of Portland giving a 
majority in favor of it. This was also the 
case in California, where the suffrage 
amendment was defeated by the adverse 
vote of the cities of San Francisco and 
Oakland, the rural districts voting gener- 
ally in favor of it. This proves (if such 
proof were needed of what has long been 
so obvious a fact to equal suffrage 
workers), that it is from the country and 
rural districts that the majority of the 
votes in favor of woman suffrage have 
come in the past and must come in the 
future. Such being the case, it behooves 
suffragists everywhere to do more work 
for the suffrage cause in rural districts, 
where the seed sown will spring up and 
bear fruit ‘tan hundred fold.”’ 

The season of county fairs and cattle 
shows is now at hand. The people of 
rural districts attend these fairs very gen- 
erally. Farmers, and their wives who 
hardly ever go anywhere else, make a 
point of attending these county fairs. 
Merchants and dealers of all sorts display 
their wares there, and also distribute 
handbills containing their advertisements. 

During a residence of three years ina 
small farming village in Western Massa- 
chusetts, I noticed at county fairs that 
merchants often placed small piles of 
handbills in conspicuous places—with the 
invitation—‘*Take One’’—tacked upon the 
wall just above. The W.C. T. U. have 
followed this custom of the dealers, and 
have distributed their temperance litera- 
ture and leaflets at county fairs in the 
same manner. Why should not woman 
suffragists take advantage of this custom, 
and place small piles of leaflets and wo- 
man suffrage papers in conspicuous places 
at county fairs and cattle shows? No 
objection will be made to this, as it is a 
universal custom. New papers are not 
necessary. Back numbers of the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, Woman’s Column, or any other 
good suffrage papers, contain good stories 
and poetry, and will be eagerly picked up 
by these farmers’ wives and daughters 
who live on isolated farms and seldom see 
any woman suffrage literature. No more 
effective way of advertising suffrage 
papers could be found than this. I have 
been surprised to find how many people, 
even in Western Massachusetts, have 
never seen a suffrage paper or a suffrage 
leaflet. Suffrage clubs could make no bet 
ter use of money they raise to advance 
their cause, than to spend it in distribut- 
ing suffrage leaflets and papers at these 
county fairs and cattle shows. 1 have 
been convinced by personal experience 
that in no way could more votes be gained 
for equal suffrage than by such a distribu- 
tion of suffrage papers and leaflets at 
county fairs throughout tbe country; for a 
good class of people are then reached who 
are-reached by woman suffrage literature 
in no other way. 

As to suffrage leaflets, | have found the 
following especially good for distribution 
at county fairs: ‘‘The Nonsense of It,’’ 
by Col. T. W. Higginson, ‘‘Twelve Rea- 
sons Why Women Want to Vote,” by 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Zerelda Wal- 
lace on ‘‘Woman Suffrage,’”’ ‘‘Wyoming 
Speaks for Herself,” ‘‘Colorado Speaks 
for Herself,’’ ‘Will the Home Suffer?’’ by 
Mabel Adams, Clara Barton on “Woman 
Suffrage,”’ all of which may be ordered of 
the Leaflet Department of the WomANn’s 
JOURNAL for a small sum. 

The beauty of this most effective suf- 
frage work at county fairs is that it is 
work which anybody can do, no matter 
how humble or uneducated she may be, 
for this kind of suffrage work does not 
require education, brilliancy, ability in 
public speaking, publicity, or much 
money. All that is needed is: 

1. To be on the ground early, before 
the most conspicuous placeg are occupied 
with the hand-bills of the merchants and 
dealers. 

2. Distribute your suffrage literature in 


The Woman’s Journal for 1900. 


While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms, 
the WomAn’s JOURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter- 





ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work | 


and their organizations must read the WomAn’s JoURNAL. 
One of the leading features of the WomAN’s JoURNAL for 1900 will be correspond- 


ence from the 
FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES 


Describing the part taken by WomeN Vorers in the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. 

In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 


Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 

Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Women and her Problems.”’ 

Prof. John Grabam Brooks, who will write on ‘*The Ethics of Shopping.” 

Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on ‘Social Settlement work at Chicago 
Commons.’’ 

Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs. Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘'‘The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
aii _— Cornelius Y. Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila- 

elphia. 
Robert A. Woods, Andover House Boston. 
Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston, and others. 


What Can Womep Do Toward Good City Government ? 


Will be answered by Hon, Henry V. Johnson, Mayor of Denver, Col., Hon. Samuel M. 
Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., Hon, Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon. 
A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 

The work of several great 


National Organizations of Women 


Will be presented in the WomAN’s JOURNAL, by 

Susan B. Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 
American W. S. A. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, President of the National W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Bodge, National President Woman's Relief Corps. 

The purposes of the International Woman’s Council will be described by the new 
President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 

We hope also for an article from Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of 
the King’s Daughters. 

A series of reminiscences will include ‘‘Memories of the Civil War,’’ by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. 

“The Association for the Advancement of Vomen,”’ by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

“The New England Woman’s Ulub,”’ by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

‘“‘When Women First Went tu Oberlin College,” by Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell. 

Other notable articles promised are 

‘“‘Women Nurses in the Army,” by U. 8. Surgeon Anita McGee, 

‘Factory Inspection,’’ by Mrs. Fanny B, Ames. 

“Education for Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary 
Illinois State Board of Charities. 

‘*Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

“Cremation,”’ by Dr. James R, Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 
tion Society. 

‘*The Women of Hawaii,’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu, 

“What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,”’ by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

**The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 
by one of its officers. 

Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of ‘Sally Ann’s Experience ” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs, Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Miss Maud Thompson and Miss Gail Laughlin, wel) known as thoughtful and 
able writers, will contribute articles on ‘‘Women in the Law,” and “Health Study for 
Workingwomen.” 

Special attention will be given in the WomAN's JouRNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 
advantages. 

Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL. 

The progress of the SurrraGe CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and news 
and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers of 
the State suffrage societies. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single copies ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ $ .05 
Six months , ° , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ; ‘ ° ‘ 1.25 
One Year ° ° ‘ ° , ‘ , , , , ‘ ‘ 2.50 
First year on trial to new subscribers . ‘ e , . ‘ , 1.50 


CLUB RATES. 
Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00. 
Six subscribers one year in advance $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club of six. 
Sample copies of the WomAN’s JOURNAL free on application. 
To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25 cents. 
Twenty Dollar Premuims. 


To any one getting upa club of twenty-five new subscribers at reduced club rate of 
$1.50 in advance, we will give a special premium of Twenty Dollars. These subscrib 
ers need not all live in the same place, Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS GAFFNEY, 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 








piles in such places, tacking up the invi- 
tation, ‘‘Take One,” on the wall just 
above. You do not even need to write 
this short invitation, for you can carefully 
cut large letters out of the headings of 
old newspapers, and paste them on to a 
sheet of paper to form the words, ‘*Take 
One,”’ as I have done many a time. 

Now let every woman suffragist, so far 
as possible, try this method of advancing 
our cause this fall. 

Sy.Lvia 8, VIDETTO. 


Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 


Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. Appointments made for 
strictly private treatment at office. Head 
Treated for Congestion, Falling Hair, and 
Baldness. Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Boston. 


_—_—_— —-e eT 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


Ge Db. E,. wy om 

n. Pass. an et A \° 
S. W. ECCLES, —— 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E) Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 


The Ruins of Mitla, 








The Pyramid of Chotula, 


The Valley and Hills oi Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico, 


Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample copy of the “Sunset” sogacine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Inde 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodue, Rockwell 
City, Denison and Council Bluffs, ’ 


OUBLE DAILY SERVICE 


Buffet-library-smok ing cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. : —— 
Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 


lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 





NEBRASKA ITEMS. 


— The 
Mrs. M. L. Britton, president of Wayne 
County, Mrs. Clara A. Young, president Western 
Club Woman 


of the Broken Bow Club, and Mrs. Jean- 
The Official Organ of the COLORADO 


nette Taylor, one of the prominent attor- 

neys of O’Neill, have been welcome visit- 
FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS and 
THE WOMAN’S CLUB OF DENVER... . 


ors at the Suffrage Headquarters this 
summer. 
Mrs, E, Irene Fair, of Table Rock, read | fm suis and gnitied representative of 
an excellent paper at a recent meeting of as the women’s clubs throughout the 
: rT) : F country 
the Satsage Club on “A Suffragist, and A monthly journal maintaining a stand- 
Why.” We reproduced the paper in a ard of excellence unsurpassed by any 
press article. We sincetely wish that Fh ee re tne glee tae ‘ . 
- LLIS MERE and ELLA CELESTE ndi 
others would furnish us their club papers. tors and Prop’s Woman’s Club Building. at 
It has been the custom of the Table Single subscriptions $1.00 per year; single 
Rock Club for years to make an annual 


copies 10c each 
visit to Mrs. Howe, an elderly lady living | Names of five new subscribers accompanied by 
six miles in the country. This year the 


$5 entitles sender to one subscription free. Lib- 
visit was made June 26, the occasion 





eral inducements to canvassers. Write for par- 
ticulars. 

being Mrs. Howe’s birthday. Mrs. Howe 

is one of the old-time Nebraska friends of 

suffrage.— Nebraska Message. 





Address P. 0. Box 1467. Denver, Colorado 
SHORTHAND BY MAIL. Free Course:f 


Kerst’s School, Corning,N.Y. 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 

The Home Science Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


LOUISIANA. 
THE WORK OF LOUISIANA WOMEN. 

The proprietors ot the New Orleans 
Daily Picayune issued a special number 
of forty pages on September 1, which was’ 
largely devoted to descriptions of com 
mercial, industrial, educational, and social 
conditions and progress in that city. As 
is characteristic of the Picayune, the value 
of the efforts made by progressive New 
Orleans women was duly recognized, and 
the following article, by Miss Kate M,. 
Gordon, on ‘‘Woman’s Work for State and 
City,’’ was given a prominent place: 


The peculiar distribution of the popula- 
tion of Louisiana, which concentrates 
within a radius of 187 square miles one- 
quarter of the entire populatiun of the 
State, has created for New Orleans a de- 
termining influence for good or evil which 
is largely reflected throughout the State. 
Therefore, in dealing with woman’s work, 
in its capacity for public benefit, the work 
accomplished through the energy and will 
of the New Orleans women stands as a 
prototype for the women of the. State. 

In judging of any class of workers we 
must use the same processes of judgment 
as in the case of an individual What 
have been the conditions for development, 
and what the opportunities for the em- 
ployment of power so developed? In the 
individual we recognize liberty as the all 
important factor of social environment— 
liberty which in government gives us law, 
in religion morals, in education knowl- 
edge, and in ecovuomics financial inde- 
pend: tive. 

Under the old régime when the ayricul- 
tural wealth of the State was represented 
by the slave-holder, a social class was cre- 
ated amounting almost to caste; custom, 
tradition, and inheritance defined wo- 
man’s position as one of absolute subjec- 
tion. Social ostracism was the price paid 
for educational or economic enfranchise- 
ment. During this long period of afflu- 
ence iu the history of the State we lovk in 
vain fur any beneficcnt work on the part 
of woman characteristic in the slightest 
degree of the philanthropy which marks 
the social enfranchisement, within less 
than two decades, of the Louisiana wom 
en. This enfranchisement, as a tribute of 
maternal love, is furnishing through the 
Sophie Newcomb College an opportunity 
for the higher education to the women of 
the State. To the filial love of a woman 
we are indebted for the intellectual eman- 
cipation afforded by the Howard Memorial 
Library, the waut of which was for 80 
many years an irreparable loss to the com- 
muvity as @ meutal and moral stimulus. 
In the two memorials which bear their 
names, Richardsun and Milliken, we again 
pay tiibute to woman’s generosity and 
philanthropy. But, in individualiziog, 
there are two names that stand preémi-. 
nent, extremes as toa type of wage-earn- 
ing, yet bearing in common the motto, 
‘For lhumanity;’’ one who, from the lim- 
itations of her environments, ministered 
without limit and without creed to the 
physical comforts of the helpless; while 
the other, from a higher plane, ministers 
unceasingly to insure knowledge and 
thought to a helpless class who, through 
the want in our State of compulsory edu 
cation, and the unenforced law relative to 
the employment of child labor, are denied 
an American birthright, a liberal educa- 
tion. They are Margaret and Sophie 
Wright. 

At the close of the war, when the net- 
work of sophistry, which had sustained 
the false social conditions of the past, lay 
in a tangled, broken mass, and the women 
of our State were brought face to face 
with necessity, that great teacher and 
leveler, a battle royal was waged against 
the prejudices of generations on the one 
hand aod the development of a moral 
courage necessary to insure the economic 
independence of the future. In the Chris- 
tian Woman’s Exchange we witness as a 
result of this crisis the first organized 
effort towards securing financial emanci- 
pation. 

During this long period of struggle and 
stress in the South, our Northern sisters 
were enjoying the fruits of educational 
and financial emancipation. Club life, the 
offspring of independence, was pregnant 
with new ideals and aspirations for the 
sex. Already the true conception of 
unity had been perceived, unity which 
links the chain of interdependence, the 
realization of which is ‘‘no choice of work 
can exist until there is freedom of choice 
to work.”’ 

The advent of the cotton centennial of 
1884 and 1885 marks a new epoch in the 
history of the State, not only in material 
benefits which we are enjoying to-day 
from the display of the great natural re- 
sources of the South and Sovthwest, but 
that through its inauguration was crystal- 
lized the first woman’s movement in the 
State. In the birth of the woman’s club 
at this time the shackles of conservatism, 
custom, and tradition, which so helplessly 
fettered our past, were for the first time 
thrown off. This organization had for 
motive the advancement of the sex 
through individual development, inde- 
pendent of social, religious, or political 
lines. That its purpose has been fulfilled 
has been shown in the growth of the 
movement, which resulted last year in a 
State federation. 

In the anti-lottery campaign we wit 
nessed woman's first active interest in the 
politics of the State. This giant corpora- 
tion, octopus-like, held within its grasp 
every class and condition of society, re- 
= of age or sex; the moral well- 

ing of the State was at stake, and, 
while in this battle of ballots woman’s 
power was a negative one, whatever of 
influence, time, or money she possessed 
was cheerfully wielded in the interest and 
for the conserving of public morals. 





The establishment of the Training 
School for Nurses is the outcome of this 
period of woman's activity and corre- 
sponding growth. The necessity for 
trained intelligence in the administration 
of public and private hospitals had long 
been a subject of contention, but it re- 
mained for the women to take the initi- 
ative in the establishment of this great 
modern reform, To-day no institution 
would be tolerated without its corps of 
trained and experienced attendants, re- 
ducing as they do to a minimum the dan- 
gers and discomforts of disease. In this 
connection reference must be made to the 
philanthropy and public spirit of the 
Phyllis Wheatley Cluo, an organization 
of colored women, who have established 
a training school for colored nurses. In 
this effort for the industrial education of 
their women they are filling a want which 
will be appreciated by the community at 
large. 

In the organization of the Arena Club 

for the study of sociological questions, 
and the Portia aod Era Clubs in the in- 
terest of suffrage, we note an important 
advance. Until 1892 no effort had been 
made to organize the suffrage sentiment, 
which iecognizes equal conditions as the 
essential element in the uplifting of so- 
ciety; ignorance and prejudice had long 
been agents in forming public opinion on 
this subject, and anything like organiza- 
tion had veen impossible; but with the 
waving of these two powers of the past, 
conditions changed, and the Era Club, 
whose essential to membership is faith 
in this principle, is, from the standpoint 
of numerical strength, as well as an agent 
in forming public opinion, the strongest 
o:ganization of women in New Oxleans 
to-day. 
In the Local Council of Women, which 
is the last permanent organization re- 
corded, we have, as it were, an organiza- 
tion of organizations, In the study and 
application of civics and the awakening 
of civic pride, its future is full of promise, 
As it waxes in strength, correspondingly 
will wane the preéminence of the social as 
a prominent feature of every public func- 
tion, remnant of a oarrow past, and a 
fruitful source of puower in militating 
against progress. 

Added to these individual organizations, 
women represent under the titles of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
the King’s Daughters, Daughters of the 
Confederacy, Daughters of tbe Revolution, 
each representing some high purpose for 
existence, a net-work of organization 
which permeates every section of the 
State. 

The rescue of New Orleans from com- 
mercial stagnation as a result of sanitary 
neglect, however, records woman’s great- 
est service to the State; this hygienic re- 
generation, which will be secured through 
the municipal ownership of these three 
public necessities—drainage, sewerage and 
pure water—is the direct result of vesting 
power in the hands of taxpaying women. 
As an illustration of the wisdom of educa- 
tional and property qualifications instead 
of sex as a determining influence, its effect 
will be far-reaching. In the problem 
confronting the South of maintaining 
white supremacy, it alone affords an 
honorable, and, at the same time, perma- 
nent, solution. In a cursory way I have 
endeavored to show woman’s work for the 
betterment of social conditions, from the 
individual stendpoint, as well as from the 
standpoint of organization. To demon- 
strate, if possible, the inevitableness of 
the triumph of human intelligence over 
conditions which through the hereditary 
prejudices of generations undertakes to 
prescribe and circumscribe the sphere of 
one-half of humanity, and that half the 
mothers of the race. 

The entire absence of woman in eco- 
nomic and moral legislation is reflected in 
the unjust position accorded woman and 
woman’s work the world over. In our 
own State the inconsistencies in her legal 
status would be ludicrous were not the 
suffering and degradation in individual 
cases so frequent; think of the mothers, 
wives, and sisters of the race classed as 
irresponsibles; of the principle of marital 
slavery involved, when it destroys in the 
wife the individual rights of the woman, 
as witnessed in the control of person, 
property, and children by the husband; 
the injustice of which manifests itself to- 
day in the ownership of the wife’s wage, 
and which, until within three or four 
years, did not permita wife to draw from 
the bank her own money without the 
husband’s consent; until 1889 denied a 
wife the right to will. In the recognition 
of the father as the natural guardian, ex- 
cept in the grossest violation of the mar- 
riage law on his part, there is a refine- 
ment of tyranny incomprehensible at this 
stage of the world’s development. Asa 
wage-earner, however, the injustice and 
inequality of woman’s position is even 
more apparent; it is a common plaint that 
women have usurped man’s prerogative to 
wage-earning, and have, by entering as a 
competitor in his field, demoralized prices, 
thus threatening the safety and moral 
integrity as a social factor of the family, 
while, in truth, the situation is in the 
changing condition effected through art 
and invention upon the advancing civili- 
zation, and which has removed from the 
home to the competing manufactories of 
the world, the industries which in the 
past constituted woman’ssphere. There- 
fore, as a mere question of subsistence, 
she has been forced to enter as a competi- 
tor in a field to which she can in common 
justice lay at least some claim of a priori. 
In her legal and social disabilities lie the 
root of the evil of unequal pay. 

In conclusion, let me add that in wo- 
man’s work, as in every phase of the 
woman question, it resolves itself into one 
of development. In passing judgment 
upon the merits or demerits involved in 
the principle of equal conditions for all 
humanity, have you, as an individual, 
risen superior to the ignorance, doubt, and 
injustice that has so long retarded this 
ethical reformation? If not, you stand 





allied with a majority, who, in the last 
analysis, recognize only physical strength 
and brute force as the essentials in deter- 
mining social advancement, and who 
measure the utility of the sex only through 
the power of procreation, ignoring en- 
tirely that divine instinct of maternity 
which stands for the moral preservation 
of the race in identically the same relation 
that self- preservation stands for its physi 
cal protection. 

Emerson hos well said: “Nothing can 
bring you peace but the triumph of prin- 
ciples,”’ and in the triumph of equal con- 
ditions, for the uplifting of society, we 
predict for the twentieth century a holier, 
happier condition than has yet character- 
ized human development. 





IOWA. 

An election was held in Waterloo on 
Monday, Aug. 20 to decide whether or 
not West Waterloo should tax itself to 
raise $60,000 for sewer purposes. Nearly 
1,000 votes were cast, of which 700 were 
men, and 300 women. The men gave a 
majority of 133 in favor of the measure, 
and the women gave a majority of 167 in 
favor of it. The total majority in favor 
was 300. 

The Woman's Standard says: 


We are quite certain that 100 women 
more would have voted, only the cam- 
paign liar was abroad, and the women 
have not yet all learned to disbelieve him. 
These were the stories he started: 

“Only taxpayers can vote; only regis- 
tered voters can vote; it is useless for 
women to vote, because, although they 
may do 80, their votes will not be counted 
any way; the city attorney will not issue 
bonds if the measure is carried by women; 
Eastern capitalists will not invest for the 
same reason.”’ 

Each story was carefully adjusted to 
the mental outlook of the consumer 
They were told, not to influence votes one 
way or another, but to persuade women 
not to vote. 

Owing to a change in mode of voting, a 
number of votes were cast out. ‘The 
women were treated courteously at all the 
polling-places by the men in charge, with 
the exception of one man, whe did not 
know enough to mind his own business, 
and who kept sending away any woman 
who stayed near the polls to help her sis- 
ters keep their courage up in the presence 
of a business conducted by ‘‘men only.”’ 





SOUTH CAROLINA. 
FLORENCE, 8. C., Sept. 5, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Miss Gertrude F. Jacobi, of Florence, 
8S. C., a young Jewess, has begun suit 
against Dr. F. C. Covington, V. M. Han- 
ner, and John L. Berrenger, all well- 
known citizens of Florence, for $25,000 
damages for conspiracy to hinder or pre- 
vent a citizen’s free enjoyment of rights 
guaranteed under the Federal and State 
Constitutions. The charge is that Miss 
Jacobi has been deprived of her civil 
rights because of her race. The penalty 
for this, under South Carolina criminal 
statutes, isa fine of from $100 to $2,000 
or imprisonment from six months to 
three years, or both, and ineligibility to 
hold office of honor or trust forever after. 
A few days ago, at the meeting of the 
commissioners of the city schools, Miss 
Jacobi was elected teacher over many 
other applicants to fill an existing vacancy. 
Dr. Covington was absent from the meet- 
ing. He obtained a special meeting of the 
board, and, with the other defendants 
named formed a majority and rescinded 
the election of Miss Jacobi, objection 
being made to her race and religion. Two 
other members of the board, both non- 
Israelites, and one a prominent lawyer, 
vigorously protested, but were out-voted. 
The action for damages is brought against 
the defendants as individuals, and not in 
their official capacities. They are men of 
means. JUSTICE, 





GEORGIA. 
ATLANTA, SEPT. 01, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In Atlanta, Ga., Mrs. Neva Strauss, 
Mrs. J. I. Patton, Mrs. Frances Bradley, 
Miss B. H. Hanna, Miss Margaret Kirkal- 
die, Dr. Mary Hicks, Mrs. A. G. Helmer, 
Miss Mae Barger, and others have applied 
to the Legislature for incorporation under 
the name of the “Atlanta Business Wo- 
man’s League.”’ The capital stock is to 
be one thousand dollars, divided into 
shares of one dollar each, with the privi- 
lege of increasing the stock from time to 
time, to $50,000. Ten per cent. of stock 
of one thousand dollars has already been 
actually paid in. The object of the pro- 
posed corporation is the mutual aid and 
advancement of business women. 

M, F. A. 





A SCHOOL OF FASHION PHILOSOPHY. 


Helen C. Ecob, in the September Chau- 
tauquan, proposes a scientific school dress. 
She says: ; 

“Dress as a science must advance by 
the same method that has developed other 
learned professions. To organizea move- 
ment for intelligent fashions the same 
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agencies are required. First a school of 
design should be established. Its object 
would be to provide systematic and com- 
prehensive training in this branch of 
decorative art, and to be a bureau of in- 
telligence to the average woman. The 
curriculum should include: 


1. A course in anatomy and physiology, 
with special reference to the relation of 
clothing to the health, development, and 
activities of the body, 

2. Artistic anatomy: free-hand drawing 
of the outlines and proportions of the 
human figure; study of the masterpieces 
of antique and modern art. 

3. Physical training: The object should 
be to secure the physical and mental well- 
being of the pupil, aud to educate the eye 
to recognize and demand the poise, the 
carriage, the movements, and breathing of 
the normal body. 

4. Colors: Observation of the color- 
schemes of nature: flesh-tints and the har- 
monies and contrasts which they demand. 
The resources of this department as to art 
properties may be wellnigh inexhaustible; 
collections of moths, butterflies, birds, 
skins of animals, minerals, plants and 
flowers. Out-of-door classes should take 
the student into field and wood under 
sympathetic teachers. 

5. Historic art: study of dress in dif- 
ferent periods, among all peoples; pictur- 
esque costume, 

6. Ornamentation and _ textiles: the 
principles of decoration and their applica- 
tion to dress; jewels and fabrics. 

7. Sewing and such methods of draught- 
ing, cutting, and fitting as are essential to 
correct dress. 

8. Designing: Pupils should design 
underclothing, gowns, bonnets, hats, 
wraps, and ornaments embodying tbe 
principles of correct dress. The aim 
should be to encourage originality and 
inventiveness. 

9. The economics «nd ethics of dress. 


The school should be equipped with 
models, casts, and photographs from the 
masterpieces of classic, modern and pic- 
turesque art. Collections of tapestries, 
artistic fabrics, metals, and jewels would 
be valuable adjuncts. Prizes for the best 
designs for costumes for various occasions 
should be offered, thus enlisting the best 
talent of the country. The school should 
issue a periodical devoted to rational dress 
and kindred subjects. Connected with 
the school should be a salesroom for the 
exhibition and sale of patterns, designs, 
and costumes. This department should 
supply every article necessary for rational 
dress at the lowest prices. It should give 
practical information, and answer ques- 
tions pertaining to the esthetics of dress. 

In these days, when men and women of 
wealth devote their fortunes to the com- 
mon good, it is not utopian to propose a 
school of this kind. Already many dis- 
tinguished women and philanthropists are 
identified with the cause. In time a 
school of design for dress will be estab- 
lished. 








ARBRECORD IN BLOOD. 

The record of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is 
literally written in the blood of millions 
of people to whom it has given good 
health. It is all the time curing diseases 
of the stomach, nerves, ‘kidneys, and blood, 
and it is doing gee every day to thou- 
sands who are taking it for poor appetite, 
tired feeling and general debility. It is 
the best medicine money can buy. 


Hvop’s PILLs are non-irritating. Price, 
25 cents. 








The line of French Flannel Waists 
shown at Miss Fisk’s, 144 Tremont St., 
cannot be surpassed in perfection of fit, 
correctness in style, and beauty of color- 
ings. These waists are made to Miss 
Fisk’s order, and are in time this season 
for young ladies returning to school and 
college, and for golf and mountain use. 








The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

e and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNs 

H. SHaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 

Luoy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 

JOURNAL Office Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid. 50 -ent- 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The great produc- 


tion of *‘Monte Cristo” has proved so ° 


strong an attraction at the Castle Square 
Theatre that the management has decided 
to continue it another week. The ad- 
vance sale of seats has been excessive, and 
large audiences are fully assured fur the 
additional twelve performances planned. 
The members of the stock company have 
again shown their varied abilities, and the 
play has proved an unqualified success, 
Some charmingly realistic stage settings 
have been provided for this production, 
and the series of artistic pictures, planned 
under the direction of Mr. J. R. Pitman, 
afford constant pleasure to the audiences, 
The beautiful scene showing the conserv- 
atory and salon of the Count De Morcerf 
is one of the most elaborate stage set- 
tings recently shown at this theatre. The 
usual distribution of souvenir boxes of 
choice chocolate bon-bons will be made at 
the Monday matinee. The evening per- 
formances begin at 7.45 o’clock. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Situation wavted by an Armenian young 
man, willing to work ina private family. Address 
G. Davidian, care WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, 3 
Park St., Boston. 





AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation otf 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M,. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


Boston Mags. 











A LINE OF 


FRENCH FLANNEL WAISTS 


in all colors, suitable for 
School, College, Golf, or 
Mountain wear, at 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the ci 
9 bya Ags. 


proper an 
49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Neo. 1871. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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